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Complications Follow ODT Order 


Othce of Defense Transportation Requirement For Curtailed Mileage Results in 
New York City Milk Dealer-Driver Deadlock—Compliance Held Up 


ONFERENCES of a controversial na- 

ture between New York Metropolitan 

area milk dealers and union driver rep- 
resentatives quickly followed the recent an- 
nouncement by Donald Pendleton, chairman 
oi the New York-New Jersey Metropolitan 
Milk Industry War Conservation Committee, 
that milk deliveries in the territory involved 
would be limited to every-other-day begin- 
ning June Ist. 

Plans for the restricted delivery system 
were adopted to comply with the Office of 
Deiense Transportation requirement that 
mileage of motorized milk delivery units be 
reduced 25 per cent June Ist in order to 
conserve tires, gasoline and automotive equip- 
ment, and were coordinated with the action 
ordered by the ODT eliminating special de- 
liveries, call-backs and repeated daily calls, 
except under exceptional conditions. The 
ODT did not specify the methods by which 
the added 25 per cent. mileage reduction 
should be achieved, but the dealers after con- 
siderable discussion decided that the every- 
other-day system would .provide the answer. 

From the very outset spokesmen for the 
milk drivers’ union vigorously opposed the 
plan for restricted service. Their strongest 
contention was that milk drivers would be 
thrown out of employment and that ODT 
did not issue the every-other-day delivery 
order. Without being specific the union rep- 
Tesentatives claimed that a better method 
could be worked out in order to conserve 
tires and gasoline. They contended further 
that the milk distributing firms were motiv- 
ated more through greed than patriotism in 
restricting delivery services. 


Contradictory Statements Published 


Advertisements in the daily press were 
used in an effort to gain public sympathy 
toward the cause of the union drivers. In 
one advertisement an attempt was made to 
influence public opinion with the thought that 
fresh milk delivered daily is essential to high 
quality. Claims were made that milk de- 
livered every-other-day would mean “stale 

ilk” and that quality would be impaired. 

Sefore the committee of distributors had 

ed on the restricted delivery plan, Mr. 


(By a Review Staff Representative) 


Pendleton asserted, approval of the plan had 
first been received from ODT with the ex- 
ception of one minor clause that pertained 
to the exchanging of routes and customers. 
In one of the newspaper advertisements pub- 
lished by the drivers’ union capital was made 
of the fact that the government did not 
specifically order curtailment in delivery ser- 
vice to every-other-day and only slight 
reference was made to the fact that a govern- 
ment agency did order a 25 per cent reduction 
in mileage. 


In a newspaper advertisement, June 5, the 
Sheffield Farms Company, Inc., issued a 
public statement that reviewed all of the 
factors that lead up to the dealer-driver dead- 
lock and the subsequent certification of the 
dispute to the War Labor Board. Practically 
all of the details are mentioned elsewhere in 
this article. In the Sheffield Farms’ state- 
ment particular emphasis was given to plac- 
ing the responsibility for the dealer-driver 
conflict directly on the union leadership, 
exonerating the majority of the drivers who, 
it is strongly implied, were “hog-tied” by 
union leaders and were compelled to commit 
acts with which they are out of sympathy. 


The frank and forthright statements in the 
advertisement were calculated to retain public 
good-will and to give the public a clear 
understanding of the issues involved in the 
dispute. 


In this connection Deputy Commissioner 
of Health of New York City, Sol Pincus, 
issued a public statement to the press that 
milk can be kept in the homes for forty-eight 
hours with proper refrigeration without any 
harmful results. Members of the medical 
profession concurred in this statement, which 
has been recognized for years in the milk 
industry. 


Dealers to Solve the Tough One 


The first ODT order in respect to re- 
stricted deliveries (May issue of the AMERI- 
can Mitk Review) specified particulularly 
the type of delivery services that should be 
discontinued. Included among them were 
special deliveries, “call-backs” and repeated 
deliveries the same day to a customer. Even 


before this ODT order many milk distribu- 
tors had already effectuated these delivery 
curtailments in order to reduce truck mile- 
age and hence conserve tires, gasoline and 
automotive equipment. 


But in respect to the further requirement 
that distributors curtail their mileage an addi- 
tional 25 per cent after June Ist, the means 
by which this could be done were not offici- 
ally specified. While compliance with the 
first ODT order was relatively simple, such 
was not the cause with the 25 per cent re- 
quirement. However, in an effort to comply 
the New York City dealers agreed that the 
best practical solution existed in the reduc- 
tion of delivery service to every-other-day. 


Compliance with the 25 per cent ODT 
order and the dispute between drivers and 
dealers was further complicated by the in- 
jection of a political angle by Mayor F. H. 
LaGuardia. After emphasizing the resultant 
distress that might follow in the wake of a 
large-scale lay-off of unign drivers, he ap- 
pealed for jurisdiction by the War Labor 
Board in settling the dispute. That the Mayor 
is conscious of the value of the union vote 
in elections was plainly evidenced by his 
suggestion that the milk companies should 
pay to the men who would lose their jobs 
one-half the differential between the price of 
milk delivered to the homes and the price of 
milk sold at the stores. 


He added further, “that if we reduce de- 
liveries in half the cost of delivery will be 
reduced in half, and I expect the consumers 
to get the benefit of this saving.” In the 
absence of any widespread past experience 
with restricted deliveries as currently pro- 
posed and the problematical savings, plus the 
finding in surveys so far conducted by Dr. 
Leland Spencer of Cornell University, the 
Mayor revealed a woeful lacking of knowl- 
edge of milk distribution. By his past record 
the Mayor has shown little sympathy toward 
New York City milk distributors. 


Charges and Counter-Charges 


While union spokesman were careful to 
refrain from expressing any threats of strik- 
ing, Donald Pendleton, spokesman for the 











distributors, stated that unionized drivers per- 
petrated acts that bordered on sabotage. He 
alleged widespread refusal of drivers to take 
on a double load on June Ist, the day that 
alternate-day deliveries were to start. 


He charged also that drivers had been 
instructed by union agents to refuse to deliver 
notices to customers explaining the conserva- 
tion plan, to return to their plants at the 
old scheduled hours and to deliver no extra 
milk to customers. 


Michael J. Cashal, vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, countered with a denial of Pen- 
dleton’s accustations and claimed in turn that 
the milk dealers were sabotaging the union 
contract by adding work, changing hours and 
eliminating men. 


ODT Order and WLB Request Conflict 


In settling the dispute between dealers and 
unionized drivers practically no progress has 
as yet been made. Prompted by information 
from an unexplained source William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National War Labor 
Board, wired Cashal requesting that the de- 
livery system in New York City remain 
status quo until further advice from the 
Board. Identical telegrams were sent also 
to some of the largest milk distributors and 
to the dealers’ association. 


Since announcement of compliance by both 
sides with the War Labor Board request, the 
issue between the dealers and drivers and 
compliance with the ODT order has so far 
become stalemated. 


To date conferences between representatives 
of the milk dealers, spokesmen for the union 
and local representatives of ODT and other 
governmental agencies yielded no solution to 
the problems involved. 


Now Certified to WLB 


In another later communication to all of 
the parties involved, Mr. Davis of WLB 
stated that his “status quo” request should 
not be construed as a suspension of the ODT 
order for reduced mileage. Thus, while the 
WLEB request is being complied with by the 
milk dealers, they have been frozen into the 
unfortunate position of not complying with 
the ODT order. In regard to this unenviable 
condition Mr. Pendleton, chairman of the 
dealers’ committee, stated that quick action 
will be necessary if the milk distributors are 
to effect the 25 per cent mileage reduction 
this month. Further clarification by ODT 
as to how this may be done are anxiously 
awaited by many in the milk distributing 
field. 

When the dispute was referred to Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, she certified the 
entire matter to the War Labor Board. Thus, 
it would appear at this writing, a decision 
as to how the 25 per cent mileage reduction 
will be achieved rests wholly with these gov- 
ernmental agencies which should have pro- 
vided initially against 
such disputes. 


the development of 
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Food Control Set Up 


Requirements Committee Headed by 
Secretary Wickard to Govern All 
Civilian and Armed Force Supplies 


Washington, D. C.—Culminating a move- 
ment under way for several weeks past, 
Donald M. Nelson, War Production Board 
Chairman, made known here on June Sth 
the creation of a Foods Requirements Com- 
mittee, which will have control over all 
production and allocation of food supplies 
throughout the country. 


The new agency, headed by Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, will exert 
broad powers, subject to the direction and 
approval of the W.P.B., to increase or re- 
duce production of any type of food as cir- 
cumstances are deemed to warrant and will, 
likewise, have full control over importation 
and exportation of foods and agricultural 
products which form the derivatives of foods. 
Authority of the new board thus extends into 
every field of civilian and military food 
supplies. 


In addition to Mr. Wickard the make-up 
of the committee is as follows: L. S. Stine- 
bower, of the State Department; Brigadier 
General Carl A. Hardigg, of the War De- 
partment; Rear Admiral W. B. Young, of 
the Navy Department; W. B. Parker, of the 
3oard of Economic Warfare; Dr. John Or- 
chard, of the Lend-Lease Administration; 
Roland S. Vaile, of the division of civilian 
supply of the W.P.B.; Douglas C. Townson, 
of the division of industry operations of the 
W.P.B. and T. L. Daniels, of the materials 
division of the W.P.B. 


Each of the agencies represented will pro- 
vide for the committee information on which 
it can base its decisions as to future Amer- 
ican production and imports and exports. For 
example, the Department of Agriculture will 
report regularly on the progress of dom- 
estic food production and will advise on 
possible imports of foods and agricultural 
materials, after consultation with the State 
Department and the Board of Economic 


Warfare. " 
—- os 2 


EMBREE TO MANAGE WORDEN’S 


J. Newlin Embree, who has been in charge 
of the New York the Walker- 
Gordon Division of The Borden Company 
has resigned to accept the post as general 
manager of the R. F. Worden & Sons con- 
cern in Waterbury, Conn. 


sales of 


Mr. Embree joined the Walker-Gordon 
Dairy in 1925 and when that prominent cer- 
tified milk concern became a division of The 
Borden Company he was transferred to New 
York City in charge of certified milk sales. 
During the two years of the New York 
World’s Fair he managed the Borden exhibit 
which proved to be one of the most attrac- 
tive and best attended at the Fair. 


He takes on his new duties with the well 
known Worden concern June 15th. 





TESTERS’ EXAMINATION 


Ohio testers, samplers and weighers of 
milk and cream who must secure licenses 
required under the new milk law may ap- 
pear at any of the following examinations 
to be conducted by the Dairy Technology 
Department of the Ohio State University: 
Cambridge’ Dairy, Cambridge, June 5, | :00 
pm. and 6:00 p.m.; French-Bauer, Inc, 
Cincinnati, June 8, 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m.; 
Page Dairy Co., Toledo, June 10: 1:00 
p.m. and 6:00 p.m.; Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Cleveland, June 12, 8:00 am. 1:0 
p.m. and 6:00 p.m.; Townshend Hall, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, June 15, 16, 
and 17, 8:00 a.m. and 1:00 p.m. Present 
holders of temporary licenses expiring June 
1 will also be required to take these ex- 


aminations. 
————- oo 


FREE FARMERS, Inc. MOVES 


Herbert W. Voorhees, president of Free 
Farmers, Inc., has announced the removal 
of the New York City office to 19 West 
State Street, Trenton, N. J. The office of 
the executive secretary of the organization, 
which is in the forefront of the opposition 
to John L. Lewis’ farmer unionization drive, 
will remain in Ithaca, N. Y. 


“The officers at Trenton and Ithaca will 
be more easily available to the farmers of 
the New York Milk Shed,” Mr. Voorhees 


said. 


“We have also authorized a new New 
Jersey branch of Free Farmers, Inc. whose 
headquarters will be in the same office in 
Trenton. The New Jersey headquarters will 
be maintained at the office of the Farm 
3ureau of New Jersey,” he said. 

Mr. Voorhees also reported to the meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors that 1,500 
applications a day are being signed by farm- 
ers in the New York Milk Shed and the 


number is steadily mounting. 
a 


JOINS HALES & HUNTER 


Last month Dan H. Van Pelt joined the 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago, manufac- 
turers of Red Comb and Pioneer Feeds, as 
head of the dairy feed department. He is 
an authority on all phases of dairying and 
recently rounded out twenty-five years of 
experience of doing dairy development work 
and practical field research in the feeding 
industry. During these years he was con- 
nected with Chapin & Company, Larrowe 
Milling Company, and Purina. 

In his new capacity at Hales & Hunter, 
Van Pelt will spend much of his time in the 
field, contacting dairymen. He will also 
have charge of the dairy development pro- 
gram, including nutrition, with the object 
of promoting the company’s policy of “Qual- 
ity Results at Low Cost”. « 
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Confusion Worse Confounded 


ET the milk dealers stand the gaff! 
[ That appears to be the substance of 
4 the attitude of certain government of- 
ficials in respect to Office of Defense Trans- 
portation edicts to curtail delivery service 
in furtherance of the tire, gasoline and auto- 
mobile conservation program. Consider the 
facts in the current dispute between milk 
distributors and those heading the unionized 
drivers in New York City: 


The ODT virtually said, “Curtail deli- 
veries of anilk to conform with the conserva- 
tion program”. After weeks of considera- 
tion, and with decided non-cooperation on 
the part of the union leaders, the dealers 
worked out a plan. In addition to the di- 
rected proscription of specials and call- 
backs, it called for a reduction in delivery 
services to every-other-day. Representatives 
of the unionized drivers thereupon flatly 
rejected the new arrangement, scheduled to 
be inaugurated June Ist, charging the dis- 
tributors with using ODT orders as a smoke 
screen for selfish, profit-making purposes. 
And all this on top of the fact that, with 
the exception of one unimportant detail, the 
proposals had received ODT approval! 

Thus once again the milk distributors 
are placed between two fires. On the one 
hand an agency of the government orders 
the accomplishment of an objective, and the 
heads of the unionized drivers sabotage the 
move, alleging that restriction in service by 

companies is not planned to economize in 

> use of rubber and gasoline, but merely 

increase their own profits. Union officials 

ikewise held that—by some undisclosed mir- 

achievement Of the ordered 25 per 

mileage saving could be realized by 
means. 

While driver spokesman did not openly 

eaten to strike, dealers assert that many 

rs did refuse to take out double loads 
the first day when alternate-day service 
to begin, and it likewise has been 
ged that they committed other acts tend- 
further to impede the introduction of 
y-other-day service, violating in a num- 
of respects the terms of their closed 
contracts. 


Naturally and obviously, if the milk de- 
livery system is curtailed, the number of 
men employed to do the job must in some 
measure be curtailed also. This is elemen- 
tary. But seemingly neither the ODT nor 
any of the other newly-created war agencies 
have the courage or honesty frankly to ad- 
mit that this is so to the labor overlords 
who stand among the top brackets of the 
white-haired-boys in the Washington scene. 
Clear indeed is the political expediency of 
avoiding offense to unionized milk drivers 
who comprise an important division of the 
politically powerful American Federation of 
Labor. And, equally clearly, attainment of 
the necessary conservation goal in this re- 
spect should be reached with the minimum 
possible dislocation of existing employment. 
However, there is no justification what- 
ever in making the milk trade bear the onus 
of the conservation drive. How much sim- 
pler and fairer it all would be if the ODT 
and WLB had jointly told the milk dealers 
and their drivers that curtailment in service 
must be effected, even though some jobs 
had to be sacrificed, as a means to conserve 
resources in our efforts to win the war. 
3ut that would be poor politics! 


It is certainly obvious that the ODT 
could have precluded much of the disruptive 
New York City controversy by ordering 
specifically what services were to be changed 
by the milk companies and drivers in 
order to bring about the desired 25 per cent 
reduction in mileage. In a concurrent 
definite order the ODT did just that with 
respect to special deliveries, call-backs and 
repeated deliveries on the same day, except 


in certain exceptional cases. 


As another complicating factor 
picture New York’s milk-business-baiting 
Mayor, F. H. LaGuarpia, once again re- 
vealed his ignorance of the distributive op- 
eration with suggestions advanced via the 
radio while conferences 
The Mayor first jumped 
conclusion that .a shift 
delivery service’ would cut delivery costs 
proportionately. And he then proposed that 
this chimerical 50 per cent saving should be 
passed on fifty-fifty to the drivers thrown 


in the 


were in session. 
at the unjustifiable 
to every-other-day 


out of employment and the milk consumers. 
This smacks more of demagogism than an 
intelligent discussion of milk distributive 
economics in efforts toward the conserva- 
tion of vital materials, 


As this issue of the REvIEW goes to press 
solution of the whole problem is in the laps 
of those at the head of ODT and WLB, to 
which latter agency the dispute has been 
officially certified. It is greatly to be hoped 
that firm and positive action clarifying the 
soundest possible means of achieving the 
essential conservation in this direction 
promptly will be forthcoming from these 
agencies, bringing once and for all an end 
to confusion and shutting off any possible 
public misconception of the motives of the 
milk trade. 


Truck Regulations Relaxed 
F tion tased « a period of reconsidera- 
t 


ion based upon legitimate complaints 

lodged by many industry elements 
throughout the country, an order was issued 
at Washington May 28th by the Office of 
Defense Transportation greatly modifying 
its previous restrictions on the use of local 
delivery trucks and “over-the-road” trucks 
which had previously been promulgated as 
part of the general drive toward drastic 
conservation of fuel, tires and motorized 
mobile equipment. 


Among the most important of the ODT 
actions was the postponement until July Ist 
of the onerous provision directing that 
“over-the-road” trucks must carry a 75 per 
cent return load to the point of origin after 
having made‘a delivery. Regulations now 
provide that, at least until the end of the 
current month, these units may be moved 
back to the point of origin empty if no cargo 
is available for return transportation. 


The original requirement calling for adop- 
tion of the 75 per cent return load carriage 
obviously in large meastire would have been 
impossible of general compliance except at 
the cost of tremendous waste, delay and dis- 
ruption of existing scheduled movement. And 
it is to be hoped that further modification 
or postponement of this unsound and un- 
workable provision will be forthcoming be- 
fore the presently advanced effective date. 


Other revisions in the ODT order extend 
the application of local delivery directives 
to twenty-five miles beyond the corporate 
limits of municipalities; exempt trucks en- 
gaged exclusively in the pick-up or delivery 
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of United States mails and of telegraphic, 
radio and cable communications from the 
one-trip-a-day order; relax the requirements 
with respect to coal trucks and establish 
July Ist as the date when mileage reduc- 
tion schedules’ for such vehicles becomes 
effective; and advance to July Ist the time 
at which provisions of the order bearing on 
trucks primarily equipped for transporting 
bulk liquids shall be placed in force. 


Here is at least one instance where a 
branch of Washington officialdom is recep- 
tive to the promulgation of changes in gov- 
ernmental regulatory programs bearing on 
important phases of our industrial and agri- 
cultural economy in directions which prove 
necessary from the standpoint of maintain- 
ing the greatest possible freedom from im- 
practical, disruptive and inoperable results. 


Dairy Month Under Way 


ULL speed ahead in the 1942 Dairy 

Month is the present watchword of 

those many elements in the dairy field 
which are this year more than ever before 
backing the flush production season added 
drive for consumer education and general 
publicity covering milk and its highly im- 
portant key commercial products. 


Geared to the continued highly effective 
publicity work of the American Dairy As- 
sociation, directors of the June campaign 
are building toward the accomplishment of 
a maximum possible reinforcement of dairy 
sales while contributing at the same time 
the greatest possible aid toward the well- 
being of the nation during these critical 
times. 


3asing the whole June campaign on the 
theme of the symbolic poster “Victory De- 
mands Healthy Americans,” reproduced in 
the May issue of the Review, the sponsors 
of this thirty-day nationwide event comprise 
virtually all important dairy and food mer- 
chandising organizations of the country. 
Backers include the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation, the National 
Dairy Council, the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, the American Butter Institute, the 
Dairy Industries Supply Association, the 
Ice Cream Merchandising Institute, the In- 
stitute of Distribution, Inc., International 
Association of Milk Dealers, International 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 
Independent Food Distributors’ Council, 
Milk Industry Foundation, National Asso- 
ciation of Local Creameries, National Asso- 
ciation of Chain Drug Stores, National As- 
sociation of Retail Druggists, National As- 
sociation of Retail Ice cream Manufacturers, 
Inc., National Association of Food Chains, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, and 
the National Cheese Institute. 


Especially featured in promotional mater- 
ial being used at the point-of-sale are four 
different kits each containing complete, in- 
eresting and colorful displays designed te 
accomplish a particular purpose. These are 
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the Nutrition Kit; the Milk and Ice Cream 
Kit; the Butter and Cheese Kit; and the 
Milk, Cream, and Cottage Cheese Kit. Ex- 
ceptionally wide demands for this material 
are reported from the National Dairy Month 
Headquarters, which are housed with the 
National Dairy Council at 111 North Canal 
St., Chicago. 


State, county and local committees have 
well laid the groundwork for their sectional 
activities in complete coordination with the 
Chicago headquarters with many governors 
and mayors, especially of the leading dairy- 
ing areas, aiding in the launching of the 
drive by the issuance of proclamations. Full 
cooperation is being received from wide and 
varied segments of the country’s industry and 
agriculture, while support for the move like- 
wise is being lent by many federal officials 
whose work bears upon the field of dairying. 


Taxed as it is with the difficult burden of 
meeting the hugely expanded production 
goals set by the government to fulfill the 
imperative needs of our armed forces, those 
of the United Nations and the broad home 
front as well, the dairy industry is setting a 
splendid example of all-out effort, and the 
current Dairy Month drive is deserving of 
the greatest possible success. 


Dairying and the Lewis-Murray Rift 


OHN L. Lewis has now ousted his former 

friend, C.I.O. president Paitip Murray, 

from the vice-presidency of the United 
Mine Workers of America. When the Inter- 
national Executive Board of the miners met 
recently it was charged that Mr. Murray 
was guilty of sabotage and treason to the 
miners by failing to halt attacks by a number 
of C.I.O. unions against District 50 of the 
U.M.W.. in its efforts to organize dairy 
farmers. When the Lewis clan started its 
drive to sign up the dairymen, Mr. Murray 
and the C.I.O. remained passive. This an- 
noyed Joun L sufficiently to cause him to 
cite that passiveness in the list of charges 
against Murray. 


Mr. Murray himself is not inclined to take 
this lying down. At a recent meeting of the 
C.1.0. executive committee in Washington 
it has been reported that the C.I.O. will 
retaliate for Murray’s ouster by cracking 
down on District 50 of the Mine Workers 
Union that is being used as Lewis’ instru- 
ment to further his aims in the dairy in- 
dustry. Thus we already see milk being 
made an issue in a battle between two 
divisions of organized labor. Even with 
Murray's C.I1.0. help, we doubt somehow 
that Lewis would have made much more 
than his present feeble headway in his 
organizational attempts among the dairymen. 


Aiding Conservation 


OOPERATION in the creation of a 
Crave Bureau whereby dairy supply 
traveling salesmen in the mid-west will 
share their -cars with one another as a 


means to conserve automobiles, gasoline and 
tires is commendable indeed. Developed by 
the Boosters, an.association of dairy equip- 
ment and supplies salesmen, and by the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association, both with 
headquarters in Chicago, the move unques- 
tionably fits excellently into the national 
conservation program and should prove as 
well to be a great aid to traveling represen- 
tatives who .not only sell essential require- 
ments to dairy products manufacturers but 
act as consultants on all technical details 
incident to product handling and processing. 


All minor details for the successful con- 
duct of the Travel Bureau should readily 
be worked out. It would seem that every- 
thing is to be gained and little to be lost by 
the scheme during this period of emergency 
and the vital need for conservation of all 


resources. 
=o —___—- 


NEAT FARM CONTEST 





Milk Association Will Again 
Sponsor Event—Seek Metal Scrap 


Pure 


Chicago, I1l—The Pure Milk Association 
is sponsoring its ninth annual Neatest Dairy 
Farm Contest this year with entries open 
only to dairymen who deliver milk through 
the association. This year’s competition is 
linked with the current metal salvaging cam- 
paign and the association has adopted the 
slogan “Send Your Scrap to War.” 

Entries close June 16th, and the prelim- 
inary judging, set for July 13th to 16th, will 
be on the basis of neatness and cleanliness 
only. 

The scoring is to be on the following 
bases: farm and farm buildings—all around 
appearance of neatness, count 50 points ; dairy 
barn, inside, 20 points; milk house and equip- 
ment, inside, 20 points; other buildings, in- 
side, 5 points; dairy herd, 5 points. 

Neat Farm Contest entry blanks can be 
secured from any PMA representative. 


_—_o—- oo 


MILK SALES ABOVE 1941 





Daily average sales of fluid milk during 
April increased 6.50 per cent over the same 
period a year ago, according to reports from 
leading distributors in 152 U. S. markets to 
the New York City headquarters of the 
Milk Industry Foundation. : 

In April daily average sales totaled 7,804 .- 
741 quarts compared with 7,328,341 quarts 
in April, 1941. 

Milk company payrolls in April showed 
an increase of 9.74 per cent and employment 
an increase of .21 per cent compared with 
April, 1941. 


NEW MANUFACTURING PLANT 








Mondovi, Wis. — Mondovi Co-operative 
Creamery Association has awarded contrac's 
for construction of a one-story dairy product 
manufacturing plant here, to-cost about $5(.- 
000 with equipment. 
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Paterson Parchment Paper Company 





PATAPAR 


protects food 


Patapar can be soaked in water indef- 
initely without harm. It can be boiled, 
steamed, or frozen. It is grease-resisting, 
odorless, tasteless. 

These unique abilities of Patapar have 
brought it into use in many fields. But 
today its biggest job is connected with 
foods. 





BUTTER 


Patapar helps pro- 
tect flavor —checks 
moisture vapor 
transmission. 











MEAT 


Patapar shields 
against contamination 
—holds in juices safely. 














FISH 


Being insoluble, 
Patapar is the 
standard wrapper 
for fish fillets. 














ICE CREAM 


Patapar keeps con- 
tents clean—flavor 
intact. 














MILK 


Patapar hoods protect 
against dust, dirt, 
prowling animals. 











Patapar is doing jobs like these every 
day. Perhaps there’s a job it could do for 
you. For full information, write us out- 
lining what you have in mind. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 





A unique food industry begins to buzz 
when the nectar bearing flowers of June 
open. 


Honey was the food of the ancient 


Egyptians. It is mentioned in the Bible. | 


It was man’s most important form of 
sweetening as late as Shakespeare’s day, 
when sugar cane was first coming into 
production. The honey we eat today is 
essentially the same as that eaten by 
early civilized man. It is processed by 
bees and no other way has ever been 
found to make good pure honey. 


Modern bee keepers have developed 
strains of honey by establishing hives 
where the bees will visit only orange 
blossoms or apple blossoms or tupelo 
flowers. Also the production of honey per 
bee has been increased by providing wax 
combs which saves the bees a lot of time 
and energy. 


The honey-making factory consists of 
a colony with upward of 10 thousand 
members. A large colony may have as 
many as 100 thousand. There are about 
4% million colonies of honey bees pro- 
ducing 160 million pounds of honey per 
year for the American market today. 


The honey factory is curiously and 
precisely organized. The great majority 
of its population consists of worker bees. 
A few hundred male bees (drones) and 
one queen complete the personnel. This 
queen lays enough eggs to populate the 
entire hive. Once in a while, most drama- 
tically, the older bees pour out of the 
hive and go whirling off in a compact 
sizzling mass to establish a new home. 
In their midst they take along a queen, 
as the colony would languish and gradu- 
ally die off without a queen. 

This swarm may establish its new 
home in a sheltered place, like a hollow 
tree. An alert bee keeper will be ready 





among 
Apple Blossoms 


with a brand new hive to receive the on- 
coming swarm and suddenly find himself 
possessed of a new honey factory. The 
old one does not go out of business. A 
hive is a permanent establishment. When 
the older bees exit they leave behind 
enough workers to take care of the 
young, who will inherit the hive and 
bring up a queen for themselves. Thus, 
honey-making goes on year after year 
in the same place. 


Honey is processed inside the body of 
bees. It is not merely nectar with the 
water evaporated out. The honey bag of 
a bee is a chemical factory that starts 
converting the nectar as the bee is on his 
homeward flight. At the hive the nectar 
load is transferred to the honey bags of 
younger workers. These force it in and 
out of their bodies as a sort of mixing 
process. Then they store the partially 
ripened honey in the open cells and fan 
it with their wings to evaporate mois- 
ture. When it is just the right viscosity 
it is capped with wax. 

Bees of the hive travel about 50 thou- 
sand miles to produce a pound of honey. 
When nectar is running they work inces- 
santly through the long daylight hours, 
rain or shine. A bee extracts one-eighth 
grain of nectar per visit and it takes 
7 thousand grains to make a pound of 
honey. 


(Note: The life of a hive is so fascinat- 
ing that if you care to read more about 
it rad THE GOLDEN THRONG by 
Edwin Way Teale—Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany—Ed.) 
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Restrict Deliveries 


Indianapolis Milk Dealers Join the 
Broad Move Toward Conservation by 
Revising Retailing Practices 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB) — Every-other- 
day delivery of milk started here June 1. 
All deliveries are now made in daylight in 
combination with the every-other-day plan. 
Dairies expect to reduce their delivery mile- 
age 25 per cent as ordered by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. 


In compliance with ODT instructions call- 
backs for collections, pickups or for any 
other purpose on any given day and special 
deliveries have been eliminated. The milk- 
man now must make his collections and pick- 
ups of empties as he makes his deliveries. 


C. Winfred Hunt, executive secretary of 
the Milk Foundation of Indianapolis, de- 
scribed the changing of schedules as a “win 
the war” move and expressed confidence in 
the willingness of the public to cooperate. 


“The keeping qualities of milk have been 
improved so tremendously in recent years,” 
he said, “That the keeping of milk for sev- 
eral days is not a problem. Therefore, when 
the housewife orders a double quantity of 
milk every other day, her only real incon- 
venience or trouble is that of anticipating 
her requirements and, of course, the extra 
space the added milk will take up in her 
refrigerator.” 


In order to avoid confusion, the dairies 
sent to each customer a calendar on which 
particular delivery dates are shown in red. 


Control Board Orders Changes 


The sweeping regulations on retailing on 
which the dealers’ action was based were 
embodied in regulations lately issued by the 
State Milk Control Board. Five regulations 
were made and three recommendations ad- 
vanced, all becoming effective June 1. 


The regulations provide that: 


No local carrier shall make special deliv- 
eries of milk except to hospitals and armed 
forces, or except emergency for the protec- 
tion of public health. — 

No local carrier shall make any back- 
calls for any purpose, including that of col- 
lecting. 

No local carrier shall make more than 
one delivery on any one day to any one in- 
dividual or store. 

Retail route carriers shall not leave the 
plant before 7 a.m. and wholesale carriers 
may not leave before 5:30 a.m. 

Such organizations as churches, schools, 
fraternal groups, defense factories, etc., shall 
place orders in sufficient time to permit de- 
livery on a regular scheduled route. 


The Board had indicated that observance 
of the three recommendations will have a 
bearing on the issuance of new licenses for 
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1942-1943. It was recommended that pro- 
ducer-distributors and distributing brokers 
consider seriously the tire and equipment 
conservation by eliminating duplicating serv- 
ice to the same retailer. It also was recom- 
mended that dealers either make deliveries 
on half their routes every day, or on the 
entire routes every other day, and it further 
was recommended that two-day supplies of 
milk should be delivered to wholesalers hav- 
ing adequate storage space. 


—_——— =o 


BOAST EXCELLENT HERDS 





(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C. — Several Central 
Maryland counties are noted for their ex- 
cellent herds of pure-bred Jersey cattle. 
Some 75 head of first-prize-winning quality 
were recently shown in the Jersey cattle 
show held in Rockville, a suburb of Wash- 
ington, as part of the annual field day of 
Jersey cattle breeders of Montgomery, 
Prince Georges, St. Marys, Charles, Anne 
Arundel and Howard Counties. 

In most if not all of these counties the 
Jersey breeders are well organized in county 
cattle breeders’ associations, and are espe- 
cially active in promoting the Jersey breed 
of milk cows. They have a ready market 
in both Baltimore and Washington in sup- 
plying families and hotels that want rich, 
creamery Jersey milk. 


x“ 9—<—-—__— 


MITCHELL BUYS FOLAND 





Announcement has been made that the 
Mitchell Dairy Company (Borden) in 
3ridgeport, Conn. has purchased the busi- 
ness of Foland’s Dairy located in the same 
city. Henry Foland who was president of 
the latter firm attributed as his reason for 
selling, the increased difficulty in carrying 
on a business today with increasing labor 
scarcity, tire rationing and gasoline short- 
age that are incident to the country’s en- 
gagement in war. 

While the Foland plant has been closed 
all employees have been transferred to 
duties with the Mitchell Dairy Company, 
Henry Foland has also joined the Mitchell 
organization in the 
sales manager. 


—————_ o—~—m —™ 


NO CEILING ON BOXES 


capacity of assistant 





Washington, D. C——No change has been 
made in the maximum prices for set-up, 
folding, corrugated and solid fibre boxes, 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
announced. 

The top prices for these products are the 
prices allowed under the provisions of the 
General Maximum Price Regulation. 

Meetings were held by OPA officials with 
members of these industries in New York, 
Chicago, and San Francisco on May 14 
and 15. At these meetings a proposed for- 
mula for pricing these items was discussed. 


Warns On Sanitation 


Public Health Official Sees Menace in 
Suspension of Lip Cover Cap 
Use for Milk Bottles 


Washington, D. C.—The proper sanitary 
protection of the nation’s milk supply in the 
defense program was described as of vital 
importance by A. W. Fuchs, Senior En- 
gineer of the U. S. Public Health Service 
in a recent statement. “Nothing,” he said, 
“must be allowed to jeopardize the essential 
safety of the milk supply during these criti- 
cal days.” 


As an example, Mr. Fuchs cited the ef- 
fort of some milk dealers in a number of 
communities to bring about the discontinu- 
ance or suspension of the lip-cover cap re 
quirement now in effect in many cities. 
“There have been several unfounded rumors,” 
he said, “of a shortage of paper cover caps 
but there is no doubt that the chief source 
of these rumors has evidently been the de- 
sire of some milk dealers to economize by 
using the cheaper disc caps while placing 
the blame on the national emergency.” 


No Restrictions Necessary 


“The Public Health Service,” Mr. Fuchs 
went on to say, “has recommended that if 
control of paper ever becomes necessary, 
preference should undoubtedly be given to 
coves caps.” According to the Paper and 
Pulp Branch of the War Production Board, 
there is no indication that it will be necessary 
to apply restrictions to cover caps or paper 
milk bottles. 


Up to date health regulations require the 
use of over-all caps for milk bottles, and 
protective closures for other types of con- 
tainers. The U. S. Public Health Service 
Code, taken as a model by many state and 
city health departments as well as by the 
Army, specifies that bottles for pasteurized 
milk shall have caps or covers which pro- 
tect the pouring lip of the container to at 
least its largest diameter, and that these 
caps shall be applied mechanically. 


These regulations insure milk free of con- 
tamination after it leaves the bottling ma- 
chine and until it reaches the consumer, and 
comprise one of our most important public 
health measures. 


SURPLUS RECEIPTS HEAVY 


New York, N. Y.—More than 1,040,{00 
quarts of surplus milk were handled during 
the last half of May by the Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative Association, according 
to a recent announcement by Fred H. Sex- 
auer, president of the organization. The flow 
started May 8th, after the federal govern- 
ment discontinued its month-old cheese man- 
ufacturing program and it is possible that 
the milk pouring into the league’s plants vill 
exceed 3,000 40-quart cans a day. 
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For making copper, tin, stainless 
steel and other metal equipment last WO. 600 SPECIAL WETTING ACTION 














ORDINARY CLEANSER 
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Special wetting action enables ix power of ordinary 


+ iffi | 1 + Number 600 solution to get — - ~ on . 
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less steel! 
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For softening the hardest water! 
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— SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION - 40 Rector St, New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your folder giving full de 
tails on Solvay Cleanser No. 600 for dairy operations 


For being kind to the hands! 
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“ From the REVIEW'S 
nmin WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 








Lewis Drive 


HE John L. Lewis outfit has by no 
"Tea given up its Move to unionize 

the dairy farmers, according to reports 
brought back to Washington field 
workers in the government service, and farm 
organization leaders who have been making 
a survey of the situation. Lewis has fifteen 
or more organizers out among the farmers 
in several states in an effort to get the dairy 
producers to join the United Mine Workers 
Union, but it is claimed by those investigat- 
ing the scheme that the organizers are mak- 
ing little if any gains. In fact, farm senti- 
ment has become in the main more strongly 
antagonistic to the union idea than when the 
movement was first started. 


from 


In Washington a small group of dairy 
farmers have favored the Lewis union idea, 
but the big dairy organizations, the Farm 
Bureau Federation, the National Grange, 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ 
Federation, and the National Cooperative 
Council have had an increase in member- 
ship due to their fight against the farmers 
union proposal as offered by Lewis and his 
assistants. The same may be said of Michi- 
gan, New York and New England. 


In the Detroit milkshed, where the Lewis 
Mine Workers Union of dairy farmers had 
its inception, it is said that quite a num- 
ber of farmers who signed up are asking to 
be released from the Lewis union. 


In all the dairy areas in which the union 
there are 
the farmers with few ex- 
decidedly against joining a 
union of the Lewis type. The Lewis plan 
has been well thought out and is rather al- 
luring to dairy farmers. A closed market 
would be declared in any area where 60 
per cent of the producers have signed up. 
The distributors in that area would be com- 
pelled to buy milk only from members of 
the dairy union. There would be no dues 
collected until a milk market is organized. 
They would then be assessed at the rate of 
two cents a hundred pounds of milk. 


have been working, 


assurances that 


organizers 


ceptions are 


There seems little probability, however, 
that the American dairy farmers will ever 
surrender their individual right of doing 
business to a labor union boss. 


Gas Rationing 
Tics gasoline rationing program un- 


doubtedly is doing more to arouse the 
American people to a fighting pitch 
against unsoundly developed administration 
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regimentation plans than anything that has 
heretofore been put into operation. 


The people of the Middle West, especially 
the producers and handlers of dairy prod- 
ucts, are wrought up over the rationing 
orders where gasoline is plentiful and in 
some instances is going to waste. Kansas 
in common with other Middle Western 
states now has more refining facilities than 
available markets. A _ resolution adopted 
by the Kansas state legislative council says 
that by no extreme exercise of imagination 
can a rationing of gasoline and consequent 
breakdown of refining facilities be justified. 


Some large dairy counties of Western 
New York, where there are also extensive 
oil production and only a few miles to re- 
fineries where gasoline tanks are full and 
running over, are rationed, while other coun- 
ties far removed from any oil or gasoline 
production are exempted. 


It is such irregularities in rationing and 
exemptions that are causing most of the 
criticism of the system. If there be a gaso- 
line shortage and the Army is in need of 
gasoline people are willing to go without, 
but they want the government agencies to 
be fair to all citizens in their rationing 
schemes. Within a short time, according 
to predictions, there will be nationwide gas- 
oline rationing. 


Vast Bureaucracy 


ONGRESS evidently enacted the price 
control act as war-time 
measure, to become obsolete when a 


a temporary 


treaty of peace is signed, or at least shortly 
thereafter. Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, however, is insisting that continua- 
tion of price control after the war will be 
necessary. And he has asked Congress for 
an appropriation of $210,000,000 to pay the 
salaries of upwards of 100,000 office holders 
and employes to enforce his ceiling orders 
throughout the nation. 


Henderson plans to set up 300 district 
state offices, 8 regional offices 
and 250 rent administrative offices. Nine 
thousand workers will be in Washington, 
50,000 on local boards, and 30,000 in regional 


and state offices. 


offices, 51 


Referring to the market milk controversy, 
a New York state agricultural journal says 
that “Free Farmers, as applied to dairy- 
men is a tragic bit of irony. There are 
now no free dairy farmers in the New York 
milk shed. Farmers are now not free to sell 
their milk, to set the price for it, or to de- 
termine who gets it. A farmer is not free 


to sell his milk to a neighbor or even to 
deliver it free to his mother at her home. 
He is not free to know or even ask, either 
the price paid for it or the cost of selling 
tg 

The price ceiling situation is such that 
a dozen or more senators have declared 
that the gasoline rationing so far as it re 
lates to trucks is unworkable. Senator Clark 
of Missouri asked his fellow senators: “Did 
any member of the Senate ever have any 
doubt as to-what would happen when the 
Congress of the United States deliberately 
abdicated not only the authority but the 
duty imposed upon it by the Constiution to 
a number of bureaucrats in Washington?” 


Senator Cotton-Ed Smith of South Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, said he was not blaming those 
who have exercised their great authority 
and power. He was blaming the Senate for 
delegating them power which it should have 
reserved to itself. However, he stated, we 
have reached a condition which is actually 
threatening the unity of the American 
people. 


Senator Pepper of Florida told the Senate 
that the return-load order on trucks re- 
minded him of the ordinance said to have 
been enacted in the pioneer days in the West. 
He said it read, in substance, as follows: 
“When two trains meet, neither shall pro- 
ceed until the other has passed.” 


As to Parity 
A STATEMENT by A. A. Potter, a 


Washington economist who has de 

voted much of his time to a study 
of current developments related to govern- 
ment fiscal affairs, says there is no founda- 
tion in law or in any reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the so-called “parity figure for farm 
prices, for calling this new deal in agricul- 
ture a system (I quote the President) of 
‘farm prices that give the farmer an assur- 
ance of equality in individual purchasing 
power with his fellow Americans who work 
in industry. ‘Equality,’ meaning equity, 1 
suppose, is what the farmer is entitled to, 
but has not been getting. Parity has not 
been attained, even now after many months 
of war, in many lines of farm production. 
Nor has it prevailed during the ‘nearly nine 
years it has been the policy of the govern- 
ment,’ as the President puts it ‘to seek an 
objective known as parity.’” . 

Not only has no such objective been at- 
tained, says Mr. Potter, but we are asked 
to see to it that parity is not exceeded even 
during the progress of inflation upon which 
the President himself says a reaction must 
ensue 


Retail Inventories 


ROPOSALS to freeze retail inventories 

P:: to compel dumping of excess retail 

stocks have been vetoed by the War 

Production Board. A procedure is under 
(Please Turn to Page 143) 
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A PERMANENT PROFIT OPPORTUNITY 





Buflovak MILK DRYER 


LARGE CAPACITY ....LOW PRODUCTION COSTS 


The present widespread demand and attractive prices for edible dry 
milk are only the beginning of a new era for this basic dairy product. 


The war has tremendously increased the consumption of dry milk, both 
here and abroad. 


For the duration dry milk will be one of the “must” dairy products. 
But even greater than that will be the world-wide demand for dry milk 
throughout the reconstruction years in all lands after the war. 


Your choice of a Buflovak Milk Dryer will give you the biggest ad- 
vantages in low cost production and a quality product. This machine will 
efficiently and profitably dry edible sweet skim milk, whole milk, and sweet 
or sour buttermilk, flaked or powdered. 


Buflovak Milk Dryers are designed, built, serviced, and guaranteed by 
our Own organization. Every step in production is under our control. Write 
for complete information. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., 1627 Fillmore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK—295 Madison Ave. CHICAGO—1636 Monadnock Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS—2217 Olive Street OAKLAND, CAL.—1305 Franklin Street 
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The Care of Milking Machines 


Prof. H. J. Brueckner of Cornell University Discusses Proper Washing Practices and 
Correét Handling Procedures for This Important Piece of Dairy Equipment* 


*The Review takes pleasure in 
presenting herewith, in place of Prof. 
Brueckner’s monthly “Milk 
Plant Problems Department,” an ex- 
haustive consideration by this well- 
known faculty member of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, New 
York State College of Agriculture 
at Ithaca, of correct methods to be 
followed in the proper washing and 
care of milking machines, which 
have in recent years occupied an in- 
creasingly important part in the 
every-day functioning of the coun- 
try’s commercial dairying operations. 


usual 


Because the shortage of farm labor 
under the impact of war is center- 
ing constantly attention 
upon 


growing 
mechanical milking devices, 
and because their proper care and 
handling is one of the essentials in 
safeguarding the quality and condi- 
tion of our milk supply, Prof. 
Brueckner’s consideration of the 
problem should currently prove of 
especial interest to our readers. 


HE problem of keeping the milking 
machine in a satisfactory sanitary con- 
dition with the minimum amount of 
labor is one of the outstanding problems of 
milking 


the dairy farmer who uses a 


machine. 


The dairy utensil that has not been sub- 
jected to heat or to a- “sterilizing” solution 
after proper washing is one of the chief 
means by which fresh milk is contaminated 
with bacteria. Dirty milking machines have 
been the cause of more poor milk than any 
other piece of equipment. 


The ability of well-informed and careful 
dairymen to produce clean milk with milk- 
ing machines is shown by the fact that certi- 
fied milk is being produced with them. Mar- 
ket milk of excellent quality also is being 
produced with machines operated under ordi- 
nary farm conditions. There is no short-cut, 
however, to cleanliness; clean milk cannot 
be obtained by using neglected machines. To 
machines must be 
thoroughly and regularly washed and “ster- 
ilized”. The best way to keep a milker 


attain this objective, 
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clean is never to let it get dirty. The dairy 
industry has become so disturbed over the 
improper cleansing of milking machines that 
drastic actions have been taken by health 
departments and by dairy-plant operators. 


Milking machines are not difficult to clean 
and to keep clean if there are adequate fa- 
cilities to wash and “sterilize” them. Two 
wash tubs on a bench or a two-compart- 
ment sink makes washing easier than at- 
tempting to do the job in a 12-quart pail 
on the floor. Adequate brushes for the 
specific make of machine are indispensable, 
but they need not be elaborate or expensive. 
Brushes do not seem to be so harsh on 


PROF. H. J. BRUECKNER 


rubber as are metal cleaning devices. The 


method of washing milking machines as 
here described requires a stall-cock in the 


milk house. 


The construction of milking machines is 
such that persistent care must be exercised 
in cleaning them. The following parts re- 
quire careful attention: teat cups and in- 
rubber tubing; sight-glass- 


flations; claws; 


es; pails; pail lids; valves; moisture traps 


or similar parts in pail lids; and vacuum 


lines. 
Washing and “Sterilizing” the Milker 


A number of definite steps are to be fol- 
lowed in the routine cleaning of the milker. 
These and the directions are the following: 


1. Rinse the milker immediately. 


The first and all-important rule is: never 
let a milking machine get dirty. Milk does 


not dirty the milker unless it is allowed to 
dry on. Rinse the milker with luke-warm 
or cold water immediately after the last cow 
is milked—not 15 or 20 minutes later or after 
breakfast. Warm water loosens more miik 
than does cold water. 


Suck from 2 to 3 gallons of warm water 
through each unit, completely dousing the 
teat cups up and down and in and out of 
the water to get an air brushing as well as 
a water brushing. This removes most of 
the milk that is left in the machine. Brush, 
with the rinse water sucked through the 
unit, the inside of the pail, the pail lid, the 
petcock or valve, and the sight-glass if 
there is any, and then the outside of the 
pail. Throw the rinse water away. Follow 
this procedure for each unit. 


2. Wash the milker thoroughly. 


Following the warm-water rinse, suck 


through the machine at least from 1% to 2 
gallons of hot water (130 to 140 deg. F.) 
to which has been added 1 ounce (about | 
heaping tablespoonful) of a good dairy 
washing powder, containing at least 4 per 
cent of a wetting agent. If the milker pail 
or any other parts are aluminum, a_non- 
alkaline washing powder that will not cor- 
rode the aluminum should be used. 


It is unnecessary to raise and lower the 
teat cups during the washing operation. Use 
clean water for each one, as the water must 
remove the last trace of milk and milkfat 
from the machine. Empty the hot water into 
one compartment of the sink or one of the 
tubs. Wash all adhering dirt, milk, bedding, 
and the like from the outside of the tubes 
and the teat cups. 


3. Rinse and “sterilize” the milker. 


“Sterilization” is not effective unless the 
milking machine parts are first free fron all 
milk and dirt. Old milk and dirt pretec: the 
o 


bacteria during “sterilization.” These bacteria 


cause the contamination at the next milking 

If the teat-cup assembly is to be “steril- 
ized” on a solution rack with clorine or lye 
the assembly is not ready to be hung of 
the rack. If the assembly is to be “s‘eril- 
ized” by rinsing with chlorine or watcr a 
180 deg. F., then the teat-cup assemb'y is 
laid aside until the remainder of the unit is 
washed. 


Disassemble the pulsator, the moisture ‘rap. 
the valves, the rubber gaskets, and the like 
from the pail lid, and wash them with proper 
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shes in the sink or tub containing the 
h water. Wash also the milker pail. 


Employ Chlorine or Water 


he second compartment or tub should 


“ 


tain the chlorine “sterilizing” solution or 
1 unchlorinated rinse water. After wash- 
the pail and the lid with its various 
ts, “sterilize” or rinse them in the second 
or compartment. If the milker pail and 
parts were rinsed in the cold water only, 
lid and its parts may be put into a strip- 
g pail and covered with water at 180 deg. 
or above. 


[f the teat-cup assembly has been put on 

solution rack, scald the milker pail with 

) deg. F. water. 

vater has 
the 


it of 


If the teat-cup assembly 
not been put on the solution rack, as- 
semble the machine and draw at least from 
6 to 8 quarts of the chlorine or 180 deg. F. 

as water through the teat-cup assembly and 
t of into the pail. Hang the teat-cup assembly 
rush, so that it will drain and dry and not be 
the exposed to an undue amount of dirt or dust. 
, the This is termed “dry storage” or teat-cup 

if assemblies. 
[ the 
ollow 


The pail should be inverted on 
a rack and the lid hung so it will dry and 
remain clean. 


Just before the next milking and after the 
machine is assembled, a pailful of chlorine 
solution should be sucked through each unit. 
This pail of chlorine can then be used to 
wash the cows’ udders. The chlorine “ster- 
ilizing” solution, whether used in a solution 
rack or merely sucked through a machine 
4 per for “sterilizing,” should contain about 200 
p.p.m, (parts of available chlorine per mil- 
non- lion parts of 


out 1 


dairy 


r pail 
solution). The directions for 
t cor- diluting the commercial chlorine products 
usually are given on the container or leaflet 
~ os attached to the container. 
1. Use Dairymen who use hot water for “steriliz- 
> must ing” followed with dry storage seem well 
satisfied with results. Results in some sec- 


tions of New York State seem so promising 


nil kfat 
*r into 


of the that quite a few municipal health depart- 


ding, ments are requesting that their producers 
use the 180 deg. “sterilizing” water and dry 
wage. A good 
g. F. rubber 
rts seem to last longer when dry storage 
practiced than 
lking to the 
it-cup assembly. 


tubes 


supply of water at 180 


must be convenient. The 


when stored from one 


next with solution in the 


Solution Storage Method 


If a dairyman prefers to use a solution 
ther than dry storage, a_ solution 


ther than a crock is preferred. 


rack 
Usually 
rock for “sterilizing” and storing the teat- 
ip assemblies is unsatisfactory. The ad- 
intages of the method of 
terilization” over the crock method are: 


solution-rack 


(1) A new “sterilizing” solution is used 
ich time, with no doubt as to the strength 
f the solution; in the 


crock method the 


lution loses strength during use and on 
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standing from one day to the next. The so- 
lution must be tested daily and changed at 
least once or twice a week. The teat cups, 
the claw, and the milk tube from a single 
unit of most milkers require from 1 pint 
to 1 quart of solution to fill them on a solu- 
tion rack. 


(2) With the rack method no air pockets 
form anywhere in the tubes for the solution 
is put into the milk tube or teat cups and 
drives the air out ahead of it. With the 
crock method, all air is not expelled from 
inside the teat cups and milk tube, air poc- 
kets may form in one tube or another and 
thus prevent the solution from coming in 
contact with all the inside surfaces. 


The strength of solution recommended is 
about 200 p.p.m. All chlorine solutions 
should be stored in the dark or in brown- 
glass bottles or earthenware jugs. Many 
chlorine solutions kept in clear-glass bottles 
lose 4% or more of their chlorine in 7 days. 
The above statement is made as a result’ of 
experiments conducted in a room in which 
the direct sunlight could not strike the bot- 
tles of chlorine. 


How to Use Lye 


Lye solutions for “sterilizing” teat-cup 
assemblies are used in many sections of the 
State. A 0.5-per-cent lye solution is efficient 


and is as economical as the most economical 





gas js YOUR RESPONSIBIL py 


What America Saves...What You Save 


Will Help Save America 





Every day's extra use you can get from your present dairy equipment, through 
more careful maintenance, means one day more of undiverted war production 
in both Pfaudler plants. 

We are helping build the weapons for a victorious army . . . a job in which 
you can help by giving your glass-lined or stainless steel—yes, all your plant 
equipment—the kind of care that will prolong its life. 


HERE’S HOW TO OBTAIN LONGER SERVICE FROM 
YOUR PRESENT DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


(1)Be sure jacket pressures do not exceed ratings; (2) Don't overload 
motors—and shut them off when not needed; (3) Use globe valves for steam 
—gate valves for water; (4) Don’t use metal sponges and strong alkalies for 
cleaning; (5) Keep all running parts properly lubricated; (6) Keep refrigerat- 
ing brine neutralized; (7) Don’t permit excessive pressures to build up in 
direct expansion systems; (8) Follow special cleaning instructions for both 
stainless steel and glass-lined steel equipment. Invest the savings in U.S. 
War Bonds. P.S. “Make it Last!” is title of an article in the Glass Lining, Vol. 
13, No. 2. It describes many ways to prolong the life of your plant equipment. 
It is yours for the asking. 





chlorine “sterilizers.” If the lye solution is 
made according to directions, one is more 
sure of its concentration after several days 
than of that of many chlorine solutions. 


Lye is not harsh on rubber. The solution 
causes no pits or cracks in the rubber and 
no granular deposit on the rubber that may 
result from the use of some chlorine prod- 
ucts. The rubber parts become too slippery 
to handle if the solution is much stronger 
than the one recommended. 


Lye should not be used for “sterilizing” 
any milk utensils other than the teat-cup 
assembly. 


The 0.5-per-cent lye solution may be made 
as follows: 


Equipment— 
1 One-gallon earthenware jug with rub- 
ber stopper, not cork. 


1 One-gallon glass bottle with rubber 


stopper, not cork, 


1 Enameled, glass, or china measuring cup. 
Solution— 


Put enough clear cold water into the earth- 
enware jug to make it 34 full. Add one 13- 
ounce can of ordinary household lye and 
let it dissolve. Completely fill the jug with 
clear cold water. Mix well. From _ the 
stock solution in the jug, take % of a cup 
or % of a half pint and put it into the gallon 
glass bottle or jug. Completely fill this 
bottle with clear cold water. Mix thorough- 
ly. The 0.5-per-cent lye solution in the glass 
bottle or jug is ready to use for “sterilizing” 
the teat cups, claw, and milk hose of the 
milking machine. 


Cleaning Outside and Inside Lines 


To remove the dirty coating which fre- 
quently accumulates on the outside of the 
rubber tubes of a milker, submerge these 
parts into a 2-per-cent lye solution, heated 
to about 150 deg. F. for from 5 to 10 minutes. 
Rinse and wipe or brush clean. 


To clean the vacuum lines, draw a 3- to 
4-per-cent lye solution through them from 
the stall-cocks to the moisture trap just 
ahead of the pump in the vacuum line. Clean- 
ing these lines at least twice a year is a 
good practice to acquire and is a precaution 
against possible contamination of the milk 
from this When flushing a pipe 
line, start at the stall-cock nearest the pump. 
Draw enough solution through this stall- 
cock to be sure that the line is clean to the 
moisture trap. Now skip one or two stall- 
cocks and suck more solution through the 
pipe line. Continue until the stall-cock 
farthest from the pump has been used. This 
procedure prevents the line from clogging 
if it is fairly dirty. 


source, 


If a milker pail containing milk and the 
vacuum being drawn on it upsets, milk 
usually gets into the vacuum line. Draw 
cold water through the pipe line from the 
stall-cock through which the milk entered 
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or a stall-cock nearer the end of the line 
immediately after the milking. This saves 
possible trouble in the next day or two. 


Care of the Milker 


Often the question is asked as to how 
often the teat-cup assembly should be taken 
apart to be cleaned. The recommendations 
of most milking-machine manufacturers and 
of many health authorities is to take the 
entire machine apart after each milking. It 
is doubtful whether this is necessary on 
every dairy farm in order to produce low- 
bacterial-count milk. Much depends upon 
the care given the machine, for persons vary 
in the thoroughness with which they wash 
a milker. 


A good general rule to follow, however, 
after a milking machine is absolutely clean 
is to use it and wash it as suggested for 
two days, then take the teat-cup assembly 
apart for inspection. If all parts are clean, 
use the machine another day and re-inspect. 
It may be necessary to take the teat-cup 
assembly apart completely only once or 
twice a week. Careful operators produce 
low-count milk by adhering strictly to the 
suggested method of caring for their ma- 
chines after each milking, and by taking 
their machines apart completely once a week 
to examine the rubber parts and to brush 
all other parts. 


It is economical te have two sets of in- 
flations for each machine. Use one set for 
a week and then allow it to “rest” a week. 
The inflations when not in use should be 
placed in a dark cool place, such as a cellar. 
Manufacturers state that two  inflations 
handled in this way last as long as three 
sets when each is used constantly until 
worn out. 


Clean rubber lasts much longer than dirty 
rubber. Milkfat is hard on any rubber, re- 
gardless of how good the rubber may be. 
Rinsing of the machine with plenty of warm 
water immediately after the last cow is 
milked and using a washing powder sat- 
isfactory for a particular water and con- 
taining a wetting agent will help to keep it 
clean with a minimum amount of labor and 
expense. 


Short-Tube Machines 


The short-tube machines that are sus- 
pended under a cow during milking may be 
taken apart easily and washed after each 
milking. Rinse and brush all the milk from 
the milker before using the washing-powder 
water to prevent the deposit of milkstone. 


Inspect the stanchion hoses regularly and 
clean them when necessary. Stanchion hoses 
on short-tube machines need more attention 
than do those used with the platform or on 
long-tube machines. Some of the stanchion 
hoses on the short-tube machines must be 
cleaned at least weekly. 


Clean all moisture traps on pail lids either 
by washing or wiping them with a clean, 


dry cloth if putting them in water causes 
trouble. Do this each time the machine is 
washed. A dirty moisture trap increases 
the bacterial count of milk even though 
theoretically it should not. 


Any part of the milker that is neglected 
will sooner or later cause trouble not only 
for the dairymen but for everybody who 
has anything to do with the milk. It pays 
to produce clean and low-bacterial-count 
milk. , 

—___o—< + 


GEARED TO WAR WORK 


The Borden Company is filling promptly 
many government orders received for the 
armed forces and its allies, Theodore G. 
Montague, president, stated in a recent cir- 
cular accompanying current dividend checks. 

He said, “Our manufacturing plants have 
been geared to the emergency. Borden op- 
erations are handling their share of the 
huge output resulting from the farmers’ re- 
sponse to the government’s appeal for the 
greatest volume of milk in history. Our 
manufacturing plants are converting milk 
into a continuous supply of dairy products, 
maintaining our usual high standard of 
quality. 

“Rubber and other shortages complicate 
our problems of distribution. Delivery serv- 
ice inevitably must be modified. 
pany is conserving all essential and critical 
materials.” 

—_—__o — -e 
PROPOSE TAX SUSPENSION 
Washington, D. C.—Legislation to sus- 
pend the present 2 cents a pound tax on the 
first domestic processing of coconut oil in 
order to facilitate the importation of that 
commodity for the war effort has been passed 

by the House and sent to the Senate. 

The tax has previously exempted the 
Philippine Islands to give those possessions 
“a virtual monopoly” of the United States 
market for copra and coconut oil, it was 
stated by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

As the situation now stands no oil can be 
brought from the Philippines, and the re- 
peal of the tax was asked so that the oil 
may be purchased elsewhere. In addition 
to being used as an important ingredient in 
oleomargarine copra is extensively employed 
in some war industries. 


The com- 


—<—<-. — 

New York, N. Y.—The Borden Company 
has rounded out the ownership of its prop- 
erty at the southwest corner of Madison 
Ave. and Forty-fifth St. by the purchase of 
the corner site on which the fifteen-story 
section of its office building stands. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Joseph J. Weiskircher, 
60, owner and general manager of the Ohio 
Valley Dairy Co. and widely known resi- 
dent of Martins Ferry, died recently. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Central Ohio Co-opera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Association has ap- 
proved plans for construction of a powdered 
milk plant in the Columbus ‘territory. 
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Sales Travel Bureau 
Iilinois Dairy Products Group Program 
‘o Permit Equipment and Supplies 
Salesmen to Share Autos 


t a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Illinois Dairy Products Association 
hell May 9, 1942, it was voted unanimously 

et up a Travel Bureau for salesmen who 

el in the mid-west territory. The idea 

o save automobiles and tires and help 

man make his territory. The 

ild be as follows: 


plan 


Each Booster member covering any terri- 
in the Mid-West who will share his 
or who would like to ride with some- 
else, will do the following: 


File the consent form of his company 
in the Association office. 

Fill in the 
promptly. 


enclosed questionnaire 
File a complete schedule of his trips, 
by weeks, for as long a period as pos- 
sible. 

Notify the office promptly of changes 
in plans or routing. 

Notify the office promptly when trip 
arrangements are completed. 


The Illinois Dairy Products Association 
office will do the following: 
1. Send a letter to the industry telling of 
the plan. 
Send each inquirer a list of men who 
expect to travel in the 
desires to go. 


direction he 


Answer all mail where 


time permits, by collect wire where time 


inquiries by 


is short, or by reverse charge telephone 
where necessary. 

This is the way the plan will work: 

1. Each be furnished with 
two copies of d list of Boosters; name, 
company, address, telephone number; 
home address and telephone number; 
number of people he will carry if his 
car is used. 


Booster will 


When he is desirous of making a cer- 
tain trip he will ask this office who is 
going in that direction. An answer giv- 
ing name or names will be sent im- 
mediately. Except in cases of emergency, 
the inquiror will then make his own 
arrangements with one of the 
whose name is sent in. 


men 


No charges will be made but the party 
riding in the car of another is expected 
to defray one-half the expense for gas, 
oil, and storage. 


\t. G. Van Buskirk, executive secretary 
the Association stated, “This program 
been checked with attorneys who pro- 
nce it ‘most commendable.’ There may 
some kinks in the set-up. If so, we'll find 
correct them as we go along. 

Suggestions will be appreciated. 


Ye ur 
Your co- 
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operation will make the plan succeed. It 
should save tires and cars and give the in- 
dustry much better service than it would 
have otherwise. The Association will do 
its best to carry out the plan but cannot 
accept responsibility for any arrangements 
which may go awry. Be sure to discuss the 
matter of insurance coverage with your su- 
perior officers.” 

—-. —___ 
Pottsville, Pa—Fred W. Ost, of 1816 
Third Ave., has taken over the W. E. Treon 
dairy and pasteurizing plant at Tenth and 
West Norwegian Sts. Plans are underway 
to expand the business and some improve- 
ments are anticipated. 


MICHIGAN OFFICERS ELECTED 


At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the Michigan Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation held at Lansing, Peter Joppe, of 
Joppe’s Dairy, Grand Rapids, was elected 
president. 

Other officers elected are J. Neal Lamor- 
eaux, of Lamoreaux Dairy, Comstock Park, 
vice-president; William A. McDonald of 
McDonald Dairy Co., Flint, treasurer; 
James F. Warner, of Warner Dairy, 
Ypsilanti, secretary; L. N. Francke, Lan- 
sing, executive secretary and delegate to 
the Michigan Allied Dairy Association, J. 
Neal Lamoreaux. 





Super-Nufos ... New, Improved Cleanser 


Geis Kid ot Scale 


... Cuts down retinning! 





@ Hard-water scale can't get a start 
in your milk cans when you use 
Mathieson'’s new Super-Nufos 
cleanser. An improved balance of 
active chemicals and detergents, in 
convenient briquet form, Super-Nufos 
quickly sequesters calcium and 
magnesium present in hard water. 
Over a period of time, it dissolves 
existing scale, too... prolongs the 
life of hard-to-get metal containers 
++. cuts down retinning. 

The Super-Nufos Feeder assures 
you of the right degree of alkalinity 
to obtain the best results from 
cleansing solutions. It incorporates 
Mathieson’s principle of automatic 
alkalinity control...rules out the 
danger of corroding tin surfaces of 
cans through excess alkalinity. Yet 
there is no need to worry about 
wash solutions that are too weak to 
do a thorough job. 

In soft or hard water, Super-Nufos 


Super - 


rue MATHIESON ALKALI 





Simple in design, inexpensive to install, 
the Super-Nufos Feeder may be attached 
to the can-washer or to a nearby wall. 





briquets are efficient, economical san- 
itizing agents. Thanks to their scientific 
detergent action, they penetrate and 
break up fatty residues ... destroy 
many types of molds and bacteria 
by lowering surface tension. 

Why not let Mathieson help you low- 
er cleansing costs with Super-Nufos 
briquets and automatic Super-Nufos 
Feeder control? Write today for the 
facts. 


Nufos 


WORKS ine 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 








New Streamlined Dairy 


Miami Home Milk Producers Assiciation in Florida 
Opens Modern Display Plant with Most 
Up-to-Date Processing Equipment 


ITH the building of new modernized show milk plants 
becoming much more infrequent due to war priorities, freezes, 
and production limitations the completion of the new stream- 
lined plant of the Miami Home Milk Producers Association this 








Beautiful Exterior of Miami Home Producers’ Plant 


spring in Miami, Florida assumed added significance. Not only is 
the exterior of this plant commanding in appearance but the in- 
terior as well with all its glistening stainless steel is equally im- 
pressive to visitors. The shining “stainless” pasteurizers, storage 
tanks, coolers and bottle fillers immediately catch the eye more 
today because the public generally realizes that war industries now 
require nearly all of the stainless steel manufactured. 


Appreciating the modernistic appearance-value of the new plant 
and its equipment the management and officers of the company have 
adopted the policy of inviting the greatest possible number of visitors 
to this milk processing show-place. To permit the most advantage- 
ous view of the interior and the equipment special provisions were 
embodied in the construction and design of the building. Large 
plate glass windows were installed on both the first and second 
floors. Through them the visitors may see practically every opera- 
tion without interfering with the work of employees or possibly 
contaminating the highly perishable pasteurized dairy products. 


For the convenience of customers and visitors ample provisions 
were made for parking facilities even though gas rationing has tem- 
porarily suspended much auto driving. In addition to a wide parking 


space in front of the building a large parking. lot has also been 
provided. These facilities enable callers and customers to shop in 
the retail dairy store or visit the plant in leisure without worry 
of parking violations. On the second floor of the building there is 
a large recreation or reception room where visitors have ex- 
plained to them the importance of dairy products in_ relation 
health and in laymen’s language the various processes involved 
producing and handling dairy products. 


Due to the fact that orders for equipment had been placed 
fore this country became engaged in war it was possible to obtai 
many items that would be very difficult to get today. Among t 
may be mentioned a short-time, high temperature, heat-exchangir 
pasteurizer; stainless steel storage tanks; milk clarifier; separat 
conveyors; bottle washer; homogenizer; bottle fillers; batch 
teurizers for cream, buttermilk, chocolate milk and ice cream mix; 
ice cream freezer; can washer; wash tanks and racks; weigh ta 
and scales and recording instruments. As much as_ possible 
straight-line principle in installing the equipment was followed. 
logical sequence the milk passes from the elevated receiving plat- 
form through the clarifier and into the storage tanks. From there 
the milk is pumped through the flash pasteurizer, through the coolers 
and to the bottling machine. Instead of crating the filled bottles 
near the filler in the pasteurizing room as in most plants they are 
automatically conveyed to the cooler where they are put into crates, 


On approximately twenty-five retail and wholesale routes oper- 
ated by this firm a full line of dairy products are carried; including 


Special Equipment Facilitates Cleaning and Care of Accessories* 
certified milk, pasteurized, buttermilk, cottage cheese, butter and 
chocolate milk. In addition to the distributing business in Miami 
the company also operates a branch in Fort Lauderdale. 


*Photos courtesy of Schlueter Dairy Supply Co 
—_—_o— + ____ 

Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc., discontinued all 
operations at its Tuscaloosa and Greenboro plants on May 30th. 
Plant equipment will be moved to other plants of the company which 
have a more abundant source of milk supply, according to Arthur 
Isaacson, manager of the plant here. 





SAVE 


TIME FOR VICTORY 


By using SCHLUETER WASHING EQUIPMENT 


Selected by 


MIAMI 





Power Separator 
Parts Washer 


SCHLUETER 


Efficiency is the keynote of the beautiful new Miami Home 
Milk Producers Ass'n plant. . 
why this progressive organization chose a SCHLUETER Power Separator Parts Washer and a 
SCHLUETER Power Driven Sanitary Pipe Washer. These two machines save hours of labor in 
washing separator parts and pipes. Now, more than ever, you need this profit-making, time-saving 
equipment in YOUR PLANT. Write for details. 














HOME MILK 
PRODUCERS ASS'N. 





Power Driven 
Sanitary Pipe Washer 
. “Florida’s finest.”” That is 


DAIRY SUPPLY CO., Janesville, Wis. 
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Speed - up Equipment 
Barnesville, Ohio Plant Adds Modern Receiving, 
Weighing and Can Washing Machinery 


Operations at the United Dairy Company plant in Barnesville, 
(hio, have been stepped up considerably without imposing an addi- 
nal strain on the personnel with the installation of new receiving 
room equipment con- 
sisting of a Lathrop- 
Paulson can washer, 
weigh tank and Tol- 
edo self-contained 

weigh can scale. 


The milk cans 
move to the scale on 
the conveyor at the 
extreme left. The 
here ae milk is then dumped 
lers : A into the large weigh 


ttles can, suspended from DOERING 


are the scale. An install- 


ates, ation feature is the ki 4g BUTTER PRINTERS 


per- : : ; . eolting of the sup You get sound construction in Doering 
porting members of the scale to the raised platform on which the ' machines mechanical precision and 
long wearing qualities that enhance 
their value and economy. Owing to 
defense demands, deliveries are limited 
at present, but we aim to take care of 
our many good customers as far as 


; we are permitted. 
Joins Dry Milk Institute — etc 


Victor E. Marx has joined the Staff of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, according to announcement by Roud 





ding ‘ . ‘ 
operator stands. The dial was set at right angles so that it faces 
the operator and makes reading easy. 





McCann, Director. In his new work he will continue his long time 
efforts on behalf of the baker by coordinating the work of labora- 
tory, the research work, and the field service into one unit for the 
benefit of the baking industry. 


, ° ‘ ens . . a5 Make standard quarters, 
and Mr. Marx brings to this position a background of experience ; : 9 

Ee : : : . ; > 200 pounds ws halves, pounds and rolls, 
and activity along educational lines in the baking industry covering ' and many individual 
shapes and sizes. 


{iam 
a period of many years. Graduating in chemical engineering he per hour 
inmediately engaged in bakery production work for a few years, a Available in four sizes 
vhen, with the opening of the American Institute School of Baking Write for —200, 500, 1,000 and 

1922 he became instructor in experimental baking and other latest catalog. 5,0Q0 pounds per hour. 
hnical subjects related to baking. He served in this capacity for 
ven years. 


When the American Society of Bakery Engineers was organ- Cc. DOE 
ed in 1924, Mr. Marx was elected Secretary-Treasurer and has & Ss O N ’ In Cc. 


pon to that office each year since, now serving his nine- 1379 W.Lake St., CHICAGO 
enth term. 
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Cameron, Mo.—The establishing of a milk drying plant. in AUTOMAT 


imeron is being discussed. - 
Northwood, lowa—An automatic filling and capping machine rapping 


s been installed at the Northwood Creamery and is now in Machines 
— all over America have 
Hannibal, Mo.—The Midland Milk Products Company has been found the most sat- 
ened for business at 116-118 Hill St. Raymond Rendlon and isfactory and fastest meth- 
7 &: . 2 od of wrapping and car- 
in F. Steimmann are partners in the company. toning butter prints. Lit- 
Cumberland, Md.—John D. Liebau, manager of the Queen City erature and details on 
iiry, Inc., has been elected president of the Dairy Technology — 
ciety of Maryland and the District of Columbia. 


North Franklin, Vt.—The cattle and feed barn of E. Leon oe = y-% @ I OMA 
erce Dairy was burned to the ground recently. More than forty 25 inteen, 8 anne Al vee EQUIP 
»ws were burned and the milking machines and a new milk cooler Division ot ©. Deert ng 

ere destroyed. , Ine., co 
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PASTEURIZE 4adder/ 


without “Hot Spots”’—Burnt Flavor— 
Scale or Milkstone Formation in a— 


New DAMROW Vapor Film 
PASTEURIZER 


No hot water or steam touches the Damrow inner 

chamber — with the new VAPOR-FILM method of 

AUTOMATICALLY CONTROLLED Pasteurizing. 

That means FASTER, SAFER Heating, steadier tem- 

peratures, better protection to your Milk ... And 

Pasteurizing at LOWER COST! Serves longer, too, 

for there’s no need to tear it down for “scaling”. 
*% Modernize YOUR 

Pasteurizing. Return 

the coupon for 

Bulletins. 


Sem e ee 


DAMROW BROS. CO. 

204 Western Avenue 

| Fond du Lac, Wis. 

| Please send more details 
on new DAMROW 

| Vapor-Film Pasteurizing 

| Capacity 

l lons. 

| 
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Name 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


in the Review 
BRINGS RESULTS 


You have any used equipment taking up space 
You need a good man for the plant or laboratory 
You want a better job or need employment 


You need or have any special service to perform 


Insert a Classified Ad in the Review 


RATES: 


“Position Wanted”, 50c. Limit of 50 words. 
All other advertisements 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads care of this publication, 
15¢ extra. All payments strictly in advance. 


American Milk Review 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please insert the following Classified. I 
am enclosing $ 
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Virginia Tech Dairy Day 
Colorful Ceremonies Mark Thirteenth Annual Cele- 
bration Held in Blacksburg — Miss Virginia 
Gent Crowned “Queen of the Milky Way” 
(By C. L. Fleshman, Dairy Manufacturing Specialist) 


ROWNING of Miss Virginia Gent, Honaker, Virginia, 

“Queen of the Milky Way” by C. W. Pegram, dairy commis- 

sioner of North Carolina and former member of the Tech 
dairy faculty, opened the thirteenth Dairy Day program sponsored 
annually by the Virginia Tech Chapter of the American Dairy 
Science Association, and held on the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
campus at Blacksburg, Virginia, May 2. Approximately 400 spec- 
tators witnessed the featured co-ed milking contest and a fitting 
and showing contest in which forty-five students participated. 


Cheers rang out from the crowd as the cows, accustomed to 
being milked by machine, shied from the timid co-eds. The fresh- 
man team, probably having had more recent contact with farm 
life than the three upper-class teams, demonstrated superior milk- 
ing technique and milked more of the life protecting fluid than 
even the sophomore team, winner of last year’s event. Miss Janet 
Copenhaver and Miss Martha King, both from Crockett, Va., 
placed first and second in individual scoring. Miss Marian Cosby, 
Blackstone, Va., was the third member of the winning team. 


The queen was attended by a court of six princesses, all color- 
fully gowned, and selected by students to represent the different 
agricultural departments. Marjorie DeHaven, Hillsville, was Prin- 
cess of the Crops; Martha Snidow, Pembroke, Princess of the 
Saddle; Nancie Felty, Tazewell, Princess of Economy; Minette 
Huesel, St. Albans, N. Y., Princess of the Blossoms; Janet Atbert, 
Blacksburg, Princess of the Birds; and Jane Hewitt, Konnarock, 
Princess of Knowledge. The train bearers were little Eleanor Dick- 
son and Elizabeth Guthrie. 


C. W. Pegram, Dairy Commissioner of North Carolina, crowning Miss 
Virginia Gent Queen of the Milky Way at VPI Dairy Day 


C. M. Garnett Wins Championship 


In winning grand championship of the fitting and showing con- 
test, C. M. Garnett, dairy senior from Charlottesville, Virginia, 


faced keen competition as was evidenced by the deliberating judg 
forcing the contestants to circle the ring several times. Garnett 
showmanship was not broken and his well-fitted Jersey piled 1; 


the points to win the grand prize which was the Holdaway trophy. 


J. D. Wittig, dairy freshman from Arcola, Virginia, showing 
Holstein cow, won the reserve champion honor. 


Class and reserve champions were respectively as follows: Juni: 


and senior, Garnett and A. A. LeGrand, Appomattox; sophomore, 


W. E. Soret, Fredericksburg and C. E. Green, Raccoon Ford; an 


freshman, Wittig and R. J. Lester, Glade Spring. Breed champions 
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i reserves were Jersey, Garnett and A. W. Bowman, Bogne Mill; 


stein, Green and Wittig; and Guernsey, Soret and H. E. Carter, 
Chatham. 


Dairy Products Judging Contest 


Winners of the dairy products judging contest, held a few days 
fore Dairy Day, but considered a part of the program, were an- 
inced at the banquet that culminated the day’s activities. The 
test was divided into two parts consisting of “amateur” and “pro- 
sional” judges from the standpoint of experience in judging work. 
W. McNair, junior from Herndon, was awarded a copy of 
stracts of Ice Cream Literature as first prize in the professional 
yup with G. H. Rollins, junior from Wellington, who was man- 


John D. Wittig receiving the reserve champion ribbon from Miss 
Virginia Gent, who is escorted by E. T. Willis 


ager 


of the showing and fitting contest, winning second place. 
LaGrand won a fountain pen as first prize for the amateur group. 
McNair placed first in judging ice cream and second in milk, but- 
ter and cheese. Subscriptions to several of the leading dairy jour- 


nals were given as first and second prizes in judging individual 
products. 


The official judges of the fitting and showing contest were 
C. Bates, fieldman for the American Guernsey Cattle Club; 
Allen N. Crissey, fieldman for the Holstein-Friesian Association 
ff America; and R. W. Dickson, VPI Extension Service, who 
judged the Jerseys. Dr. C. C. Flora, instructor in dairy manufac- 


turing, supervised the dairy products judging contest. 


H. 


Jack C. Nisbet, director of extension of the American Jersey 
ttle Club, New York, gave the principal address at the banquet 
1eld at the Faculty Center which was well attended by dairy alumni. 
He stressed the sobering effect of everything that is done in a 
world at war and declared that “never before in the history of this 


country has milk and dairy products been paid so great a salute as 
a 


c 
L 


ecessary food for both the United States and Great Britain. Pro- 


sor C. W. Holdaway, head of the VPI Dairy Department, was 
stmaster. 


Some Prize Awards Announced 


Among the prizes contributed for the Dairy Products Judging 
Contest the following subscriptions were awarded: Three-years’ 


subscription to the AmerIcAN MILK Review to 


A. A. LeGrand 
Vv 


) was first in the milk judging in the amateur contest; one-year’s 
scription to the AmeRICAN MiLk Review to G. H. Rollins, 
) won first place in the professional milk judging contest; two- 
rs’ subscription to the American Butter Review to C. M. Garnett 
who won first in the amateur butter judging; one-year’s subscrip- 


to the American Butter Review to R. W. McNair who was 
md in butter judging. 


) 
Vv 
y 
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Warren, Minn.—Dried skim milk in powdered form will start 
pouring from machines at the Warren Cooperative Creamery Asso- 
ciation plant here soon, according to R. E. Melbe, manager. Con- 


sion of the plant for the manufacture of the dried milk product 
now under way. 
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Stitts & ReedAppointed 


Former Now Chief of AMA Dairy and 
Poultry Branch — Latter Heads 
Program Appraisal Division 


Washington, D. C.—Effective May 18th, 
Tom G. Stitts assumed his recent appoint- 
ment as Chief of the Dairy and Poultry 
Branch of the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, This change was followed up by the 
naming of Otie M. Reed, formerly of the 
Dairy and Poultry Branch, to the post of 
Chief of the AMA Program Appraisal 
Division. 

The post Dr. Stitts has accepted is one 
which has been temporarily filled by C. W. 
Kitchen, Associate Administrator of the 
AMA, who has been Acting Chief of the 
Dairy and Poultry Branch since May 1, the 
effective date of the resignation of Dr. E. W. 
Gaumnitz, former chief, and associate AMA 
administrator. Dr. Gaumnitz’s withdrawal 
from his former position and his appoint- 
ment as associate of Milo Perkins, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Economic 
Warfare was made known on April 18th. 


Dr. Stitts has been engaged in cooperative 
research work in the Department of Agri- 
culture for many years. He has been on 
the Farm Credit Administration staff the 
past nine years, since November 1938 as 
Chief of Cooperative Research and Service 
of the FCA. 


Both Have Farm Background 


A native of Burlington, New York, Dr. 
Stitts is a graduate of Cornell University 
College of Agriculture. He received his 
Doctor’s Degree at the University of Min- 
nesota. For five years he served as county 
agent in Minnesota and was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Land O’ Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., a cooperative organization. He is wide- 
ly known as an authority on dairying. 


Mr. Reed will assist other branches and 
divisions of the AMA to meet the agricul- 
tural marketing problems during the war and 
post-war periods, reviewing and appraising 


current programs and developing plans to 
meet new and changing marketing conditions, 
according to Administrator Roy F. Hen- 
drickson. 

Since 1933 Mr. Reed has been in the De- 
partment and for the past three years has 
been Chief of the Dairy Division of the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, now ab- 
sorbed by the Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration. During this time he has been 
in charge of the 25 federal milk marketing 
orders throughout the country and has been 
active in purchase programs of dairy prod- 
ucts for the United Nations and home uses. 

He received his Master’s Degree at Okla- 
homa A. & M. and did additional graduate 


work at the University of California. 
—————e—_____ 


FRANK CHAPPEL RETIRES 


Head of Sheffield’s By-Products Divi- 
sion With Firm 35 Years 


Frank L. Chappell of Hobart, New York 
has retired as production manager of the 
By-Products Division of Sheffield Farms 
Company, Inc., after an association of 35 
years with the company, according to an 
announcement made by H. S. Van Bomel, 
vice-president in charge of by-products’ op- 
erations. Mr. Chappel’s work as produc- 
tion manager has been taken over by W. E. 
Stringer of Norwich, New York. Burr 
Dales has assumed direct charge of the plant 
at Hobart, New York. 


Mr. Chappell supervised the building and 
installation of machinery in the company’s 
by-product plants at Norwich and Boonville, 
New York; and Vergennes, Vermont. A 
great deal of the improvement in the equip- 
ment in these plants for the manufacture of 
Sheffield’s new process casein, milk sugar, 
various animal feeds, calcium and sodium 
lactate, and lactic acid is due to Mr. Chap- 
pell’s research work and development. 

Mr. Chappel is well known in the milk- 
by-products field and has always worked 
closely with the various agricultural colleges 
and with the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C. He will continue to act 
in an advisory capacity for the company for 
an indefinite period. i 








Launch Dairy Survey 


Widely-Known USDA Experts to Study 
All Phases of Operations in Caribbean 
and Central and South America 


Washington, D. C—Dr. O. F. Hunziker 
and Dr. R. E. Hodgson, dairy technologists 
of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, will leave 
Washington soon to start a survey of the 
dairy industries in the Caribbean, Central 
and South American countries, the U. S, 
Department of Agriculture announced May 
25th. 


The survey will be made at the request 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
The two specialists will go first to Puerto 
Rico, where they will visit the Agricultural 
Experiment Station and study the dairy 
industry of the Island. From there they 
will tour the Dominican Republic, Haiti, 
Cuba, Panama, Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Mex- 
ico. The second part of the survey will 
include the South American countries, and 
probably will begin sometime in October. 


Expansion Seen as Beneficial 


Factual information will be gathered about 
the sanitary production, processing, and dis- 
tribution of milk and other dairy products, 
and the potential possibilities for expansion 
of dairy farming in the various countries 
will be studied. The specialists also will 
seek information in each country that will 
be useful to the Inter-American Institute of 
the Agricultural Sciences in formulating its 
contemplated dairy research program. 


Expanding the dairy industry in some of 
these countries would not only aid in de- 
veloping a better balanced agriculture, but 
also would improve the nutritional welfare 
of great numbers of people now contributing 
their time and energy to the war effort, the 
Department said. 


Dr. Hunziker is an international authority 
on dairy problems while Dr. Hodgson has 
been a member of the research staff of the 
Bureau of Dairy Industry since 1930. 











$7.75 


4” WHEEL 


$8.75 


10” WHEEL 





LABOR SAVERS 


THE GIRTON CAN TRUCK 


Handles both 20 and 42 quart cans with the 
greatest ease. Made with 4 inch or 10 inch semi- 
steel wheels. Also a model for handling butter boxes. 


THE GIRTON HANDY TANK 


Made of heavy gauge, galvanized steel, with angle 

iron legs. Equipped with convenient under-shelf, 

28% inches long, 18 inches wide and 10 inches deep. 
ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY 


$12.50 


Order from Your Jobber, or direct from 


GIRTON MFG. CO., 





FOR EVERY PLANT | 





MILLVILLE, PA. 
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Can Conservation 


Sheffield Farms Co. Seeks Support of 
Farmers in Intensive Campaign to 
Recover Milk Containers 


Kk. M. Wellwood, executive vice-president 
of Sheffield Farms, New York City, an- 
nounces that in a co-operative effort to con- 
serve milk cans the company has requested 
its country inspectors and superintendents to 
assist farmers in every way to return cans 
to the company’s country plants. A check 
has shown that thousands of these cans are 
scattered over the milk shed and are not 
being used as efficiently as they should be 
to handle milk. 


“Aside from the fact that these cans are 
worth $5.50 apiece, we are having difficulty 
obtaining as many as we require,” Mr. Well- 
wood said. “The nation-wide campaign to 
conserve metal has caused us to study our 
can problems more closely and we believe 
that we can contribute a worthwhile effort 
to this drive by obtaining the co-operation 
of farmers to whom we loan cans.” 


In this connection Mr. Wellwood stated, 
“Prompt return of milk cans to our country 
plants and their use only for handling milk 
will enable us to cut down on orders for 
new cans. We have already ordered eight 
carloads of cans this year. Our present 
drive is aimed to reduce this need for new 
cans to a much lower monthly average for 
the balance of the year. 


“Our producers have already received in- 
formation regarding the care and preserva- 
tion of metal dairy equipment such as milk 
cans, pails, and strainers,” concluded Mr. 
Wellwood. “Our country representatives are 
prepared to help farmers get longer life from 
such equipment by advising them on its 
proper care.” 

— a 


OMAHA-COUNCIL BLUFFS ORDER 


Vashington, D. C—An amendment to 
the Omaha-Council Bluffs (Neb.-Iowa) Fed- 
eral milk marketing order revising minimum 


prices that dealers are required to pay dairy 
farmers for milk became effective June 1, 
according to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The amendment increases the present order 
price for Class 1 (fluid) milk from $2.25 to 
$2.75 and the price of Class 2 milk (primar- 
ily for cream) from $1.80 to $2.40 per hun- 
dred pounds. On May 1 the order price of 
Class 1 milk automatically dropped from 
$2.65 to $2.25 and Class 2 milk from $2.00 
to $1.80. Through voluntary agreement be- 
tween farmers and dealers, however, the 
actual Class 1 price now being paid in the 
market is $2.90 and the Class 2 price is $2.25 
per hundred pounds. 


os 


RECORD PENN. PRODUCTION 


Harrisburg, Pa. — Milk production in 
Pennsylvania is continuing at the high rate 
established as the result of requests for more 
dairy products for the war effort, according 
to reports of the Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service issued by Secretary John H. 
Light of the State Department of Agriculture. 

During March the average production per 
cow in this State reached a new high record 
for the fourth consecutive month and on 
April lst was 19 pounds. 

Production of evaporated milk and cheese 
continue at high levels and the output of 
dry skim milk is also greater than last year. 
Butter production is still.about eight to ten 
per cent below last year’s figures. 


NEW DRYING PLANT 


Sandstone, Minn.—The Sandstone Cream- 
ery has received assurance that a new dry- 
ing plant is to be constructed here this sum- 
mer and that it is expected to be in opera- 
tion by fall. 


— oe? 


INSTALLS MILK DRYER 


Youngstown, Ohio—lIsaly Dairy Co. has 
installed milk drying equipment at its plant 
here. The entire output is being sold to the 
Department of Agriculture for export under 
lend-lease. 


Conference Cancelled 


Transportation Situation Causes In- 
definite Postponement of American 
Institute of Cooperation Sessions , 


Washington, D. C.—Following conferen- 
ces with midwestern cooperative and farm 
organization leaders, and officials of Purdue 
University, the American Institute of Co- 
operation announced June 4th indefinite post- 
ponement of its 18th annual summer session. 
The Institute was to have met on the campus 
of Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., August 
10-14. 


The decision was reached because of the 
uncertainty of the tire and gasoline situation, 
according to Charles W. Holman, secretary 
of the Institute. Plans for the 1942 summer 
session were not abandoned until it became 
apparent that nationwide gasoline rationing, 
and increasingly heavy railroad passenger 
traffic, might make representative attendance 
at the Institute meeting impossible. 

The committees which have been building 
a program and otherwise making arrange- 
ments for the Purdue session will continue 
active, according to Mr. Holman, ready to 
announce plans for the postponed session just 
as soon as there is a relaxing of transporta- 


tion restrictions. 
—<——— 2 —____ 


FURNAS VOLUME UP 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Large increases 
both in the volume of milk produced by cen- 
tral Indiana farmers and the cash payments 
to farmers are indicated by the quarterly 
report of milk receipts of the Furnas Ice 
Cream Co., local unit of the Borden company. 

During the first quarter this year the com- 
pany purchased 5,397,376 pounds of milk for 
$123,858.78, as compared with 4,155,913 
pounds costing $71,179.50 the same period 
last year. 

outing hainleatiae 


HEADS MILK SANITARIANS 


Fargo, N. D.—Dr. H. P. Roberts of this 
city has been elected president of the North 
Dakota Association of Milk Sanitarians. 
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Everything You Need for Sediment and Mold Testing 
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@ New “Illinois” Cream Sediment Testers 
@ Mold Test Equipment and Chemicals 


Exclusive Distributors, 


SEDIMENT TESTING SUPPLY C0., 20 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


“WORLD’S LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS OF SEDIMENT and MOLD TEST CARDS” 
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May Dairy Situation 
AMA Monthly 


Changes in Fluid Milk Prices— 


Survey Shows Few 


Free Diversions Continue 


(By Review's Washington Representative) 

Washington, D. C. — Relatively few 
changes in fluid milk prices are reported by 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
in its May dairy survey just issued here. 
Continued government support of dairy 
products markets generally is claimed to be 
the outstanding influence. In some fluid 
milk markets operating under federal milk 
orders amendments to these orders which 
have been approved or are pending contain 
provisions for preventing declines or for 
lessening the extent of those scheduled to 
have taken place in May.. In New Orleans 
the reduction is 25 cents per hundred pounds 
instead of 60 cents. Omaha, Kansas City, 
Sioux City, Louisville and Washington are 
included among cities where changes in the 
milk orders have been made. 


Unfavorable weather was responsible for 
some let-up in the demand for current use 
of sweet cream during May, resulting in a 
continued movement of surplus cream sup- 
plies into storage. Production is said to be 
generally heavy throughout producing areas, 
with considerable diversion of milk to con- 
densaries and cheese factories. In the New 
York area more than the usual portion of 
surplus milk has gone to butter plants. In 
some instances difficulty in locating plant 
facilities to handle the increased production 
is reported. 


At New York City on May 1 wholesale 
prices of sweet cream rose $1.50 per 40 
quart can of 40 per cent cream. Current 
prices there since have been in a $22.00 to 
$22.50 range. The month opened at Phila- 
delphia with prices at $16.50 to $17.00. By 
May 23 prices had advanced 50 to 75 cents 
per can. Boston wholesale prices up to the 
middle of May were $17.75 to $18.00 per 
can, but during the week ending May 23 
there was a range of $17.00 to $18.00 per can. 


ivaporated Market Steady 


The evaporated milk market was steady 
in May, with prices unchanged. Purchases 
by the AMA continued heavy, totaling 3,923,- 
000 cases during the four weeks ending 
May 23. The quantity taken the last week 
of this period, 1,242,000 cases, was the 
largest single week’s purchases at any time 
since the buying program began. é 


Condensed milk bought in May totaled 
20,000 cases, a third for immediate delivery 
and the balance up to July 1. 


The April pack of evaporated milk, esti- 
mated at 357,000,000 pounds, is the largest 
monthly production on record, and repre- 
sents a 41 per cent increase over April, 
1941. The total pack this year to May 1 


140 


was 1,300,000,000 pounds, a 63 per cent in- 
crease over the same period of 1941. 


May 1 stocks in the hands of manufac- 
turers were reported at 222,500,000 pounds, 
compared with 126,000,000 pounds a year 
earlier, and a 1936-40 average for May 1 
of 143,500,000 pounds. 

Spray Paying Price Advanced 

The announcement of the AMA that the 
buying price of spray process dry skimmilk 
would be advanced 34 of a cent is said to 
have been a strengthening influence, mar- 
kets holding firm at the close of May, and 
it is expected that a larger proportion of 
spray product will be offered at the new 
price schedule. There was no change in 
buying price of roller dry skim, with May 
purchases by the government exceptionally 
heavy, exceeding 35,000,000 pounds during 
the four weeks ending May 23. 


Estimated April production of dry skim- 
milk was 59,000,000 pounds, close to a 
record high. 


The AMA purchased 240,000 pounds of 
dry whole milk the last week of May. Dur- 
ing the past year about 4,000,000 pounds 
were bought, mainly for Red Cross and 
Lend-Lease shipment. 


———_—=>- oe 


LOUISVILLE MILK PRICES 


Washington, D. C—An amendment chang- 
ing the basis for determining prices that 
dealers are required to pay dairy farmers 
for milk under the Louisville, Ky., Federal 
milk marketing order became effective June 
1, according to a recent announcement by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Prices of Class 1 (fluid) milk, Class 2 muk 
(primarily for cream) and Class 3 milk (for 
condensed, cheese, ice cream) will be based 
on prices paid for milk by specified con- 
densery and cheese plants located in the 
milkshed, rather than on a butter formula. 
During May, June and July it is estimated 
that the price of Class 1 will be about $2.90 
(one-half cent a quart less), Class 2 about 
$2.40 and Class 3 about $1.95 per hundred 
pounds. On August 1, based on present mar- 
ket conditions, Class 1 milk will be increased 
10 cents and Class 2 milk 5 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 7 


—__—_0—=>-o___ 


ESTABLISH BOTTLE DEPOSIT 


Ocean City, N. J.—Effective recently, all 
Ocean City purchasers of milk at retail or 
wholesale were required to pay 1 cent de- 
posit on each bottle delivered to them. The 
bottle deposit plan, together with reductions 
in prices of both light and heavy cream, was 
put in effect by local dairy distributors on 
order of the State Milk Control Board. 


—— ee 


NEW DRYING PLANT 


Pickerington, Ohio—The Pickerington Co. 
has completed its new powdered milk plant 
here, which was started last November. The 
plant has a capacity of 150,000 pounds daily. 


Stops Retail Price Fixing 


Indiana Milk Control Board Complies 
With OPM Request — Aids 
Trade Bar Elimination 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—The State Milk 
Control Board will not fix retail milk prices 
after its present orders expire, in accordance 
with a request’ by the Office of Production 
Management. C. W. Humrickhouse, execu- 
tive secretary-of the Board made the 
nouncement. He said the state Board 
received a call from OPM asking it to 
fixing retail prices, because the govern: 
was buying up large quantities of milk and 
wished to pay the lowest possible prices. 

The announcement was in line with a part 
of the state’s program to aid and expedite 
the defense effort. Another part of the pro- 
gram included the waiving of legal overall 
length and height limits on trucks and semi- 
trailers, as a means of eliminating state-line 
barriers. 

Attorney-General George N. Beamer said 
the state will not enforce the law setting the 
legal overall length and height limit at 4 
feet and 12 feet respectively. It has been 
agreed, he said, to extend the limits to 45 and 
12% feet, which are the standard recom- 
mended by the government. 


Mr. Beamer was a member of the com- 
mittee which went to Washington to confer 
on state barriers. 


Mr. Humrickhouse said all the Milk 
Board’s retail price fixing orders are for 9 
days. Many of these orders already have 
become inoperative. The Board, however, he 
added, will continue to regulate the price of 
milk to producers in the various milkshed 
areas, and arrange pooling agreements. 


Mr. Humrickhouse is a director of the 
International Association of Milk Control 
Agencies. Mr. Beamer said federal officials 
expressed the hope that the United States 
Public Health Service ordinance fixing sani- 
tary standards for milk would be adopted on 
a state-wide basis in Indiana. It already is in 
effect in a number of cities, including 


Indianapolis. 
—_———-= Po 


NEW COOPERTIVE FORMED 


Indianapolis, Ind. (E.B.)—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed with the Indiana 
Secretary of State by the Peru Co-operative 
Milk Producers, Inc., Peru, Ind., formed for 
the mutual benefit of milk producers in that 
area. The corporation has 1,000 shares of 
common stock valued at $50 a share and 50 
shares of preferred stock valued at $190 4 
share. The incorporators are Max Wilt- 
shire, Floyd Kistler and John A. Exaver. 

or 


CREAM GRADING SCHOOL 


Wagoner, Okla.—A one-night cream grad- 
ing school was held here recently. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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New Ohio Officers 


All Elected Representatives of 
Firms Serving Butter, Milk and Ice 
Cream Divisions of the Industry 


ar E. Barkey, Secretary-Treasurer and 

ral Manager of the Canton Pure Milk 
Co., Canton, was elected president of the 

Dairy Products Assn., 5 East Long 

‘columbus, at the annual business meet- 

held recently at the Neil House in 
Columbus. Mr. Barkey is past president of 
the Canton Chamber 
of Commerce, presi- 
dent of the Canton 
Terriers Baseball Club, 
vice-president of the 
Canton Welfare Fed- 
eration, and president 
of the Stark County 
Dairy Products Assn. 
“The dairy interests of 
Ohio face this critical 
period with a keen responsibility and offer 
full support to the war effort and continued 
cooperation with consumers, producers, and 
allied industries,” Mr. Barkey stated when 
informed of his election. 


C. J. Ludwig, Babcock Dairy Co., Toledo, 
was elected president of the Ohio Milk 
Distributors Assn. V. O. Dreyer, Finch 
Jersey Farms, Dayton, was elected vice- 
president, and T. B. Buchanan, Hamilton 
Milk Co., Columbus, was re-elected treasurer. 


B. B. Boals, Page Dairy Co., Mansfield, 
was elected president of the Ohio Assn. of 
Creamery Owners and Managers. C. W. 
Warnock, of C. Warnock & Co., Bucyrus, 
was elected vice-president, and A. J. Good, 
Pickerington Creamery Co., Pickeringtog, 
was re-elected treasurer. 


Are 


Oscar E. Barkey - 


H. W. Smith of the Pure Milk & Dairy 
Co., Tiffin, was elected president of the Ohio 
Assn. of Ice Cream Manufacturers. J. M. 
Stephens, Beatrice Creamery Co., Cincinnati, 
was elected vice-president, and R. A. Lamont, 
Jr, Supreme Dairy Co., Alliance, was re- 
elected treasurer. 


The new members on the Board of 
Directors of the Ohio Dairy Products Assn. 
are Mr. Ludwig, Mr. Dreyer, and Dr. R. C. 
Roueche, Telling-Belle Vernon Co., Cleve- 
land, representing the Ohio Milk Distribu- 
tors Assn.; Mr. Boals, Mr. Warnock, and 
Neil Baker, Fairmont Creamery Co., Colum- 
bus, representing the Ohio Assn. of Creamery 
Owners and Managers; Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Stephens, and F. M. Campbell, Andalusia 
Dairy Co. Salem, representing the Ohio 
Assn. of Ice Cream Manufacturers. Professor 
R. B. Stoltz, Chairman, Department of 
Dairy Technology, Ohio State University, 
is ex-officio member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Ohio Dairy Products Assn. 

Russell Fifer, Columbus, is Executive Sec- 
retary, and T. Kline Hamilton, Diamond 
Milk Products, Columbus, is treasurer of the 
Ohio Dairy Products Assn. 


—_—_—_— -—____ 


OPENS NEW DAIRY 


Chanute, Kans.—A new market for farm- 
ers cream and milk will be established with 
the opening of Purity Dairy Products at 
208 East Main St. 





Coming Events 


June 22-27—AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSN., 
Annual Meeting, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. Secretary, Dr. R. B. Stoltz, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 4—DAIRY CATTLE CONGRESS, 
Thirty-third Annual Cattle Show and National 
Belgian Horse Show, Waterloo, Ia. Secretary- 
manager, E. 8. Estel, Waterloo, Ia. 

Oct. 10-17—NATIONAL DAIRY SHOW, Memphis, 
Tenn. Licyd Barlingham, Secretary. 


Oct. 13-15—MINNESOTA CREAMERY OPER- 
ATORS’ AND MANAGERS’ ASSN., Annual Oon- 
vention, as Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Sec- 
retary, C. E. Bergquist, New York Bidg., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 19-21—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
I CREAM MANUFACTURERS, Annual Con- 
vention, Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Execu- 
tive Secretary, Robert Hibben, Washington, D.C. 


Oct. 22-24—INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MILK DEALERS, Annual Convention, Peabody 
_- Memphis, Tenn. Executive Secretary, 

. E. Little, 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 


Oct. '20-21—RED RIVER VALLEY DAIRYMEN’S 
SSOCIATION, Annual Convention, Wadena, 
Minn. Secretary, ©. M. Pesek, Creokston, Minn. 

Oct. 28-29—SOUTH DAKOTA STATE DAIRY AS- 
SOCIATION, Annual Convention, Cataract 
Hotel, Sioux Falls, 8. D. Secretary, T. M. 
Olson, Brookings, 8. D. 

Nov. 18-20—PACIFIC SLOPE DAIRY ASSOCIA- 
TION, Eleventh Annual Western Regional Dairy 
Conference, Oakland, Cal. Secretary, Robert E. 
Jones, 500 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Dairy Cattle Congress 


Thirty-Third Annual Event at Water- 
loo, Iowa to Be Staged Three 
Weeks Earlier Than Usual 


Waterloo, lowa.—The Thirty-third Annual 
Dairy Cattle Congress, National Belgian 
Horse Show and Allied Exhibits will be 
held here, September 7-13 inclusive, or three 
weeks in advance of the originally announced 
dates. The change has been made to accom- 
modate livestock exhibitors and to form a 
more compact circuit with the leading fairs 
that will be held in the Central West. The 
show will open Labor Day and close the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It will follow the Minnesota 
and Iowa State Fairs, making it possible for 
exhibitors to come to Waterloo without hold- 
ing their livestock in show condition for a 
three-week period. 


“Arrangements for the show are well ad- 
vanced with a considerable portion of the 
industrial exhibition space reserved and 
numerous educational exhibits planned,” says 
Manager E. S. Estel in a recent statement. 
“All of the National and State Judging and 
Demonstration Contests will be held as usual. 
The educational exhibits and events of the 
week will be keyed to the Food-for-Freedom 
program. 


“With the entire nation nutrition-minded 
the show will emphasize dairy products as 
the nation’s No. 1 protective food. It will 
serve as the dairy industry’s mammoth show 
window and will carry to the public in an 
emphatic and dramatic way the great part 
the cow and her products are playing in 
the war effort. 


“The budget for premiums on dairy cattle 
and dairy products will be maintained on 
the same high level in 1941,” concludes 
Mr. Estel. “Minor changes will be made 
in the cattle premium list to provide the 
most constructive program to meet present 
needs. National dairy breed organizations 
are again cooperating by supplementing the 
premiums offered by the show.” 








DRY MILK 


Direct Distributors 
Cars or Less — Roller or Spray 


DRY SKIM—DRY WHOLE 
MILK—DRY BUTTERMILK 


Simmons Dairy Products, Ltd. 


8 W. FRONT STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 








STAINLESS SPONGES 


for all 
Dairy Maintenance 


Saves labor. 
Prolongs life of equipment. 
Lasts longer. 
No shedding of injurious splinters. 
Priced to guarantee you real economy 
in your maintenance costes. 


For further information write today. 
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Record New York Pool 


April Return to Dairymen in Metropo- 
litan Milk Shed Approaches $14,500,- 
000 — 29 Per Cent Above 1941 


For the second month in succession a new 
record for the value of the milk in the New 
York Metropolitan milk pool was set in 
April when computations by N. J. Cladakis, 
administrator of the metropolitan milk mar- 
keting area, showed that dairy farmers in 
the six states of the milkshed shared $14,- 
437,520.09 as the farm value of the milk 
they delivered to the pool. This richest pool 
on record was based on a uniform price for 
April milk of $2.30 per 100 lbs. or 46.51 
quarts. 


“The new peak in value,” Mr. Cladakis 
pointed out, “was achieved in the very first 
month of the operation of the federal-state 
marketing orders with restricted diversion 
payments. Curtailed diversions saved nearly 
$200,000.” Pointing out that the April rate 
was 13 cents less than March, the admin- 
istrator said that the gain over last April’s 
uniform price of $1.87 was 43 cents. The 
rise is 23 per cent. 


“The record high yield,” he continued, “is 
produced by the uniform rate of $2.30 and 
the total volume of 604,938,430 pounds of 
milk. The volume, however, was somewhat 
less than anticipated, and the increase over 
a year ago was only 4.8 per cent. Last 
April’s pool contained 576,960,186 pounds. 


Value and Volume Breakdown 


“Although the gain in April deliveries was 
short of the expected rise of nearly ten 
per cent, the farm yield of the current pool 
is 29 per cent ahead of last April’s return,” 
said Mr. Cladakis. “The latest pool, more- 
over, is worth at least $250,000 more than 
the previous record return of March when 
deliveries weighed 558,508,207 pounds. 


“Reckoned at the uniform price, the April 
pool will yield $13,913,583.89. Extra butter- 
fat and location payments in the amount of 
$523,936.20 will bring the return up to $14,- 
437,520.09. The return of a year ago, with 
butterfat and location payments added in, 
was $11,166,763.24. The rise of $3,270,756.85 
is a gain of 29 per cent. 


“As a result of the restricted scope of the 
diversion payments, the claims paid from the 
April pool amounted to $242,735.18. Diver- 
sions a year ago claimed $432,703.03, while 
the payments in March added up to $422,- 
812.36. The saving of nearly $200,000 has 
added at least three cents to the uniform 
price. 

Production-Consumption Estimates 


“The production of cheese, stimulated alike 
by the government's cheese-making program 
and the continued diversion payments on 
milk used in cheese, was 430 per cent ahead 
of last year. A total of 54,975,633 pounds of 


milk was reported manufactured into cheese, 
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and the government’s program alone ac- 
counted for 5,800,000 pounds. 

“The value of all the milk in the pool 
prior to any deductions, was $14,796,697.50,” 
Mr. Cladakis reported. “In addition to the 
sums paid out as butterfat premiums, location 
payments, and diversion claims, the pool also 
paid $102,389.54 in cooperative payments to 
71 cooperative marketing associations. A re- 
serve fund of $284,470.63 was set aside, while 
the April pool collected the balance of the 
previous month’s reserve of $210,053.87. A 
technical freight adjustment of $60,364.07 was 
added to price the milk at the base zone 
201-210 miles from New York City.” 


Expect $16,790,000 in May 


An estimate of $2.30 per 100 Ibs. as the 
May uniform price has been announced by 
Mr. Cladakis who calculated that the farm 
value of May deliveries are expected to 
reach $16,790,000 without adding in the value 
of the butterfat and location payments 
prescribed in the New York federal-state 
marketing orders. 


“The added payments probably will run in 
the neighborhood of $500,000 or better and 
should carry the farm value beyond $17,- 
000,000.” 


April Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zone in effect in New York City 
Area under the Federal-State Marketing 
Agreement used by all handlers in figuring 
returns for April. 


Price Per point 
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April Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator N. J. Cladakis has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month of 
April of $2.30 per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per 
cent milk received from producers at plants 
in the 201 to 210 mile zone under the federal- 
state orders regulating the handling of milk 
in the New York Metropolitan marketing 
area. This is 13c below March and 43c 
above April, 1941. 


Sheffield April Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announces a net 
cash price for 3.5 per cent milk delivered 
during April of $2.29 per 100 Ibs. after 
deduction of lc for association dues and ad- 
vertising tax. This compared with a March 
net figure of $2.42 and a April, 1941 rate 
of $1.86. The price applies to the 201-210 
mile zone. 


League April Pool Prices 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation average net paid pool return to pro- 


ducers for April was $2.25 per 100 Ibs. 
for the 3.5 per cent milk in the 201-210 mile 
freight zone. The comparable March fig- 
ure was $2.38. The April, 1941 price was 
$1.85. This includes an average city and 
location plus differential of 3c. Grade A 
premiums where earned are in addition. 


April Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
0-Qt. Cans——— 
Cream Cond. 
121,828 
140,839 
110,422 
132,885 


April, 
April, 
March, 1942 
March, 1941 wae 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 12,542,451 435,999 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 ........12,574,948 486,574 
PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans——. 
Cream Cond. 
28,308 14,521 
29,217 14,234 
22,477 14,859 
seenons 24,909 10,529 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 2,952,432 88,652 47,873 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 .. 2,816,549 95,613 42,426 
BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 
Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans—— 
Cond. 
10,178 
12,900 
9.906 
10,547 
36,410 
39.475 


1942 
1941 


Milk 
765,906 
737,595 
770,893 
730,356 


April, 1942 
April, 1941 
March, 1942 
March, 1941 


Milk 
566,367 
533,830 
568,898 
539,953 


Cream 
51,125 
54,217 
48,453 
45,740 


April, 
April, 
March, 1942 
March, 1941 . 
Jan.-Apr., 1942 2,155,882 186,854 
Jan.-Apr., 1941 2,051,327 178,020 
meee 


TO TURN OUT CHEESE 


1942 
1941 


AMA Announces New Plans to Process 
Distress Milk in New York Shed 


Washington, D. C.—Dairymen in the New 
York milkshed not able to sell their distress 
milk through normal trade channels have 
lately been assured by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Administration that a market will be 
provided. Arrangements will be made for 
this milk to be processed into cheese to meet 
domestic demands and the requirements of 
the United Nations. 


How this is to be done was not made 
kfiown by the AMA. Processing of surplus 
milk into cheese in the leased plants, con- 
ducted during April by New York Milk 
Administrator N. J. Cladakis, was discon- 
tinued at the close of that month as having 
accomplished the desired purpose. 


PosTPONE ACTION ON PETITIONS 


At the same time it was announced that 
action on petitions for a public hearing to 
amend the New York federal milk market- 
ing order will be deferred until after the 
producer committee, now working on the 
problem of surplus milk in the New York 
milkshed in relation to the inspection load 
of the New York City Department of Hea!th, 
makes its final report early in July. 

The Metropolitan Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Bargaining Agency, Inc., and 11 op- 
erating cooperatives acting independently of 
the Agency, petitioned for a hearing to con- 
sider restoring market service payments on 
all milk classifications. The Dairy Farmers’ 
Union requested the removal of all such 
payments. When the public hearing is held 
testimony will be taken on these and other 
proposals. 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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News From the Capital 


(Continued from Page 128) 


way whereby retail outlets will be encour- 
aged to dispose of excess stocks in a gradual 
manner. An order will be issued before 
holding stores to low working supplies of 
salable goods. 


Over-stocked stores will not be forced 
immediately to dump their inventories, or 
denied the opportunity to make purchases in 
lines in which they are short, even though 
they have overbought in other lines. 


Fear of this contingency due to a draft 
of an inventory control order, caused wide- 
spread protest from the retail trade. Chief 
Donald M. Nelson of the War Production 
Board, has assured the retail trade that 
an order was several weeks away and would 
assure orderly liquidation of inventories, 
rather than forced dumping. 


It is said that Nelson is in favor of an 
order that will prevent large retail firms 
with large capital buying up all available 
supplies, with the result that the smaller 
merchant would be unable to restock his 
inventories. 


It is known that inventories are out of 
line with sales, and that the large retail con- 
cerns of the country have increased inven- 
tories over last year in far greater propor- 
tion than the smaller stores. There are 
grounds for the belief that the big stores 
are absorbing too large a percentage of the 
goods available, and that if this trend con- 
tinues any length of time thousands of small 
retail stores ‘will have to quit business due 
to their inability to restock. 


Small Business Aid 
HE small business aid bill was the 
source of a lengthy debate in the House, 
mostly in favor of the bill. Small busi- 
was frequently referred to as the “back- 
of American life.” The House, by a 
of 344 to 0, approved the measure and 
t it over to the Senate. The bill sets up 
naller war plants corporation in the War 
luction Board with a working capital 
00,000,000 to aid independent concerns 
‘taining and fulfilling contracts for war 
essential civilian goods. 


bsidies to business enterprises that are 
tened with disaster due to rising pro- 
m costs and price ceilings were re- 
| by the Senate. The proposal for busi- 
subsidies was referred to by Senator 
ler as a prelude to government owner- 
f industry. 


South American Survey 


Y YASHINGTON agencies, including 
WY creat the State Department and 
the Department of Agriculture, are 

givine much consideration to dairying in 
Central and South American countries. It is 
high!y probable that with the proper promo- 
tion of consumer use of milk and milk 
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products in these countries to the south of 
us, there could be not only an increase in 
their dairy production, but a larger demand 
for American milk products. 


In this connection, Dr. O. F. Hunziker 
and Dr. R. E. Hodgson, widely-known dairy 
technologists of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry, will leave Washington at an early 
date to start a survey of the dairy industries 
in the Caribbean, Central and South Ameri- 
can countries. 


The survey will be made at the request 
of the co-ordinator of inter-American af- 
fairs. They will visit the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station in Puerto Rico, and study 
the dairy industry of the island. From 
Puerto Rico they will go to the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Cuba, Panama, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nic- 
aragua and Mexico. 


The second part of the survey will in- 
clude the countries of South America and 
is expected to begin in October. 


Record Food Output 
EPARTMENT of Agriculture sur- 
vey shows that notwithstanding labor 
shortage, lack of machinery, new rub- 

ber tires and other equipment, the farmers 
of the United States are producing a record 
agricultural food output. Farm crops are 
going to processing plants in quantities 
larger than in previous years. 

Farmers are said to be working 13 or 
more hours a day. The survey found that 
milk production is continuing at a _ top- 
notch level as are manufactured products of 
milk. 

There is a shortage in farm wage workers 
to such an extent that it is proposed by a 
House committee that a traffic manager 
be appointed to direct transportation of farm 
hands to areas of labor shortage. 


— oe” 


DONATE TO WAR FUNDS 


Lafayette, Ind. (EB)—Memorial Day this 
year had a special significance to Indiana’s 
Brown Swiss dairy cattle breeders and 
owners, who donated the proceeds from the 
sale of the milk produced by the highest 
producing cows in each herd for that one 
day to Indiana’s war organizations, includ- 
ing the USO and Red Cross. 

The funds will be presented to Governor 
Henry F. Schricker at the annual State 
Brown Swiss show at Muncie, Ind., August 3. 


<x» 


CONNECTICUT MILK PRICES 





D. O. Hammerberg, milk market admin- 
istrator for the. State of Connecticut, under 
the federal-state milk marketing order an- 
nounces the following prices for Class I, 
II and III milk of 4.0 per cent butterfat 
received from producers f.o.b. dealer’s plant 
for May, 1942, as follows: 

Per Butterfat 
‘ differential 
Class I 1 $0.04 


Class II . 0.053 
Class III 0.053 





FLIES ELECTRICALLY 


WITH 
Our New Sentinel Box Trap 


All Metal Constructien 
High-grade Transformer 
Six-foet Cord and Plus 

Size 9’ x44¢"x17" 

Harmless to Humans and Pets 


Price Complete f.o.b. Chicago $14.00 


WIRECRAFTERS 
216 N. Clinton St. Chicago, IIL 


We manufacture and distribute a complete 


line of ‘‘Sentinels’’ for every need. 


Cut Out and Mail the Attached Coupon Fer 
Further Information 


WIRECRAFTERS 
216 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Without obligation kindly mail us descriptive 
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“CHEESEMAKING” 


By 
J. L. SAMMIS 


New 10th Edition of this 
Standard, Complete, Modern 
Book for Cheesemakers, 
Factory or Creamery 

* 
practical 
kinds of 
manufacturing, costs, 
management, tests, yields, 
starters, pasteurization, stand- 
ardization, etc. 

e 
338 Pages 
® 
Order this Cheesemaking Book 


methods 
cheese, 


Describes 
for many 
casein 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
173 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send a copy of Sam- 
mis’ Book, “Cheesemaking.” Check for 
$3.00 is enclosed 


Name 


Address 























RATES: ‘‘Position Wanted,’’ 50c. Limit of 
50 words: 2c for each additional word. All 
other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 mini- 
mum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover return | 
postage. The name and address should be 
included in counting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 














manager's licenses. Draft-exempt. High 
school and college training. Answers in- 
vited under Box 341, care this publication. 

6-M 


POSITION W AN TED Pasteurizing 
man with 15 years of experience in bottled 
milk, cultured milk, chocolate milk, mixes 
and soft cheese wishes position in New York 
or vicinity. Able to take charge and get 
results efficiently. Expert in sour cream and 
ice cream, machinery and refrigeration. Can 
avoid losses from returns, etc. Tester’s 
license. Dairy school. A-1 references. Can 
come on short notice. Address Box 342, care 
this publication. 6-M 











POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED-—Selling, erect- 
ing, servicing or as superintendent of plant. 
Engineering and dairy school training, with 
wide practical experience in the manufacture 
of general dairy products, including con- 
densed and dry milk and some highly speci- 
alized dairy products, and in selling and 
erecting equipment used in the business. Box 
338, care this } publication. 6-M 


~ POSITION WANTE :D—Buyer or sales- 
man for butter, cheese and eggs. Experi- 
enced. Wide acquaintance with producers in 
North Central West. Box 337, care this 
publication. 6-M 


POSIT ION Ww AN’ TE =D—As "plant man- 
ager or fieldman. Twenty-three years’ 
perience in the milk business. Can handle 
help and obtain results. Beyond selective 
service age. Familiar with Board of Health 
regulations. Excellent references. Would 
accept position as pan operator. Box 343, 
care this publication. 6-M 

POSITION WANTED—Plant Manager, 
thoroughly experienced in milk, its by-prod- 
ucts, machinery, procurement and sales. 
Seeks change, preferably in the East. Proven 
ability to take complete charge of diversified 
production of any sized city or country plants 
efficiently and economically. Eighteen years’ 
experience in bottled milk, condensed and 
powdered products, sweet and sour cream, 
butter, mixes and some cheese. Tester’s and 


exX- 





HELP WANTED 


CREAMERY MAN to assist present man- 
ager in New York State country milk plant. 
Should know machinery and equipment, oper- 
ation and maintenance. To take full charge 
of milk and cream pasteurizing and bottling 
operation. Give full details of experience 
and salary expected in your reply. Box 335, 
care this publication. 6-M 


EXPERIENCED M:z AN for making roller 
process skim milk and whole milk powder. 
All year ’round position, very good salary. 
Write Box 336, care this publication. 6-M 








DAIRY FOR SALE 


FOR S. AL E—Modern well built ” Florida 
Dairy. Property close in; dairy cattle mixed 
Guernseys and Jerseys; registered Guernsey 
bull; fertile land; milk brings 19c a quart 
retail and 15c wholesale, and it is nearly all 
retail business; half mile off paved road; 
good water and electricity. Cattle graze out 
all the year round. If interested write EIl- 
wood, Titusville, Fla. 6-M 





SKIM MILK WANTED 


We are interested in a regular supply of 
Skim Milk in any quantity from 250 cans 
up per day. Will accept a temporary arrange- 
ment, but a permanent arrangement is pre- 
ferred. Box 213, care this publication. 

6-M-t.f. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 

FOR SALE — 100, 150 and 300 gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers; 100 gallon 
Pfaudler Glass Lined Lo-Vat Pasteurizer; 
300 and 500 gallon Coil Vats with stainless 
steel linings; 7 ft. and 12 ft. Combination 
Direct Expansion Coolers; 6 ft. to 8 it. 
Tubular Surface Coolers; Type “B”, “J’ 
and “L” Milwaukee Fillers; Model B ar nd 
C Mojonnier Fillers; 6 and 8 Wide Bi 
Washers; No. E-28 and No. 50 De io 
Separators; Lathrop Paulson Rotary and 
Oakes & Burger Straitaway Can Washers; 
330 and 500 gallon Glass Lined Holding 
Tanks; 1500 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Truck Tank; Two Compartment Tinned 
Copper Weigh Can, 36-in. x 40-in; Copper 
Hot-well, 42-in. x 42-in.; 60 to 400 gallon 
Homogenizers and Viscolizers; Freezers, 
Pumps, etc. Write or wire your require- 
ments. Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 
1 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. Telephone 
MUrray Hill 2-4616. 6-M 


FOR SALE—Complete ice plant ; 3 boil- 
ers; 4 ice machines; 3 Toledo milk scales; 
Anderson eléctric driven ice cream cutter; 
25 motors; 300-gal. CP coil electric driven 
vat; 110-qt. direct expansion batch freezer; 
100 5-gal. ice cream cans and tubs; 1 iron 
safe; 1000 cream storage cans; 1 large re- 
-_— trailer truck body well insulated; 
1000 ft. cold storage room pipe. Dewart 
Milk Products Co., Dewart, Pa. 6-M 


FOR SALE—One hundred retinned hun- 
dred pound cheese cans used for shipping or 
storing cottage cheese, ice cream mix, etc. 
Box 334, care this publication. 6-M 





F.S.C.C. APRIL REPORT 


Unfilled 
contracts 
May 1 
76,700,430 
1,442,613 

none 
80.000 
291.016 
2.407.735 
44,834,286 
2,855,000 


Purchases Deliveries 
April April 
58.836.605 18,508,254 

none none 
20.551 37.301 
none 1,710,624 
Canned turkey none 204,774 
Evap. milk® 4.689.160 6.133,259 
Dra skim milk 35,630.705 25.318.315 
Butter ....... . 4,967,587 2,112.587 
Dry whole milk 1,612,000 434.000 1,178,000 
Cond. milk* 11.000 none 11.900 
*These products are given in terms of cases; 
all others are in pounds. 


Dried eggs 
Frozen eggs 
Shell eggs* 
Canned chicken 





Statistical Review of the New York Market for May, 1942 








_CONCENTRATED MILKS 





CASE 
CONDENSED 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


CASE 
EVAPORATHD 
Known br. Other br. 
(case) (case) 


SWEETND.BULK Unsw.cond 
CONDENSED 
Skimcrit. Wh.crit. 
price Ib. 


DRY SKIMMILK 
whole milk ——Spray 
40-qt. 


price lb. eas factory Lb. 


Human 


—Hot Roller— 
can Known br.Other br. Other br. Other br. 


N. Y. MILK PRICES | 
Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 
zone in effect in New York City Area 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement 
by all handlers in figuring returns for 
Feed 
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. spinous , -505 

+Plus uniform price for April, 1942. 
Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metror 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Fresh Frozen Fresh 
Cream Cream 
121,828 4,905 
110,422 7,569 
2,887,518 97,128 7,418 
3.159.577 106,621 6.231 





1942 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Milk 
3,229,887 
..8.265, 469 
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United 

Z States 

FORGET if you will, the better cream the De Lavat /- 
Tight’ Separator is capable of producing. Forget its mi 
convenience features. Forget improved sanitation. But, res aa wie 
member that even though the “Air-Tight” had none of these" tee change 
features, it would still be today’s outstanding separator for 4 Jie oe further 
reasons of pure economy. + aere Ameri 
The cost of operating a separator includes: loss of product; oo te re 7 
labor; power; oil; maintenance and depreciation. The “ Air- Be oS the ot 
Tight’ can effect a substantial reduction in each of these items. Way and di 
It saves butterfat by skimming cleaner and in the butter factory 3 Rece 
by reducing churning losses as well; it stops skim-milk losses aS branch 
by eliminating foam; saves labor at the separator as well as ‘Ba! ee the hu 
at other points; consumes less power and oil; costs less for Co By es 
repair and lasts longer. of mae 
Write today for more complete details of the world’s ete i of ev: 
most economical separator. : 4 Ameri 
: quiren 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR SOMPANY “* ing 

165 Broadway, New York 427 Randolph St., Chicago aS about 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 61 Beale St., San Francisco * dry sk 
THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 

MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG |§= VANCOUVER De Laval “Air-Tight” and “World's ; br 

Standard” Separators are available in al 

capacities to 11,000 pounds. skim 

transp 

Reque 


The De Laval regular-purpose “World's comme 
Standard” Separator is ideal for plants a 
having little or no need for the special which 
advantages which the De Laval “Air- proces 
Tight’ Separator offers. The direct motor- this f 
driven type saves 30% in power, 75% to Mark. 


90% in oil and up to 75% of fat losses as 


compared with earlier types of separators. x & Pp A R ATO fe 7 cnoug 
pansic 


is req 


Wi 


runnit 


“WORLD'S STANDARD’ and "AIR-TIGHT” Types . cases 


needs, 
Unite 
at on 





